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Few problems of so intricate and puzzling a character as the 
efficient government of South Africa have presented themselves 
to our statesmen during the present century. 

It is clearly demonstrated in John Mackenzie’s work on 
‘Austral Africa,’ * that our failure to arrive hitherto at a satis- 
factory solution is due, not to any disinclination to do what is 
right, but to the inherent difficulties with which the subject is 
surrounded, and to the misleading information which from time 
to time has reached Downing Street upon all matters connected 
with the Interior. It has been Mr. Mackenzie’s good fortune on 
more than one occasion to do good service to the State in 
clearing away grave misconceptions concerning prominent diffi- 
culties, and in presenting both to the British people and the 
British Government true facts which have led to a right policy 
being adopted for a time, and it is again his mission in the 
interests of the Empire’and of those who have suffered wrong, 
to place before the public a scheme by which Austral Africa 
may be developed, pacified, and made a support instead of a 
weakness to the Empire. 

Had the native question alone existed, or had there been no 
indigenous natives, and only a difficulty as to the white popu- 
lation, either in itself would have required unremitting care in 
administration to prevent war or rebellion; but these two 
difficulties taken together, with the want of reliable information 
to assist, have proved to be beyond the capacities of our greatest 
statesmen to grapple with effectively. 

Our difficulties in connection with the white population of 


* ‘Austral Africa : Ruling it or Losing it.’ 2 vols.* Sampson Low & Co, 
VOL. III—NO, XVIII 3 4 
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South Africa were handed over to us from the Dutch East India 
Company, and did not originate at home. The whites were 
derived from a variety of sources, exiles of many descriptions, 
political and otherwise, deported to the Cape by the Dutch 
Government, augmented by a number of French and Italian 
Protestants, who sought there an asylum from the religious 
persecutions in Europe during the seventeenth century. 

These people were naturally gifted with great force of 
character, representing the more vigorous and sturdy of the 
minority in the countries from which they were driven out, 
content to suffer loss of all they possessed rather than forego 
their political or religious opinions. Leaving Europe for the 
sake of liberty of thought, speech, and action, they found them- 
selves treated by the Dutch East India Company as slaves, 
forced to teach their children the Dutch language, and subjected 
to the most grinding oppression. 

Their love of freedom, strong religious convictions, and sturdy 
self-reliance, compelled them to resist the autocratic iron sway 
of the Company; and as it became weaker, they were enabled 
gradually to emancipate themselves, so that at the end of the 
last century they had broken out into open rebellion, and at the 
time of the British occupation had established a “ Free Republic” 
at Swellendam, and at Graaf Reinet had removed the magistrate 
and appointed a local government for themselves. 

The first acts of the British Government were calculated to 
allay their irritation. They were treated as free, trade monopo- 
lies were abolished, and the severities of punishment were modi- 
fied. All might have gone on well, and the more discontented 
people have become loyal, peaceful citizens, had not the native 
question intervened. 

But while the British Government ameliorated the condition 
of the white settlers, it also desired to do the same for the 
natives, and this was strongly resented by the former. The 
indigenous natives, so far as they had come under control of the 
settlers, had been treated only as serfs; but there were a large 
number of coloured persons brought as slaves from Guinea and 
Mozambique, and sold to settlers even so late as 1807, and these 
were considered by them as their own property, to dispose of as 
they thought fit. 

An exceedingly bitter feeling on this subject rose up between 
the settlers and the British authorities, which reached its climax 
in 1834, when slavery was finally abolished at the Cape. No 
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doubt a heavy pecuniary loss was sustained by the slave-holders, 
due to irregularities in the method of paying them compensation, 
and this, added to other sources of discontent, and the report of 
good pasture lands far afield, led a large number of the more 
disaffected Boers to “trek” away into the interior from British 
rule, in search of freedom and of comrades who had already 
advanced as pioneers. 

Unfortunately this migration of Boers only increased the 
native difficulty, which was then growing apace. The serfs had 
been freed in 1829, and a very rancorous hatred had sprung up 
between many of the Boers and themselves. 

The Hottentots at the beginning of this century were increas- 
ing, and gradually advancing northward and eastward from the 
Cape, being pushed out by the white settlers. The Kafirs were 
also increasing rapidly, and having migrated down the east coast 
of Africa were advancing south and westward. These two races 
had already met, and in a loose fashion occupied or roamed over 
the whole of the country at the beginning of this century. 

The natives of South Africa for the most part are very spirited 
and independent; some of the Hottentot tribes in particular, as 
the Korannas and Griqua, care nothing for danger in action and 
will fight to the death. Many of them refused to be subdued, 
and had as high a sense of freedom as the Boers. The inevitable 
result therefore, whenever a collision took place, was extermi- 
nation, and the possession of fire-arms by the Boers gave them 
the upper hand in the long run. Death in preference to slavery 
was the motto of the yellow races, and there was constantly war 
to the knife between them and the Boers. 

At the time of the exodus from the Cape Colony of disaffected 
Boers about 1834, the chief of the Griquas to the north of the 
Orange River was already an ally of the British Government, and 
had undertaken to protect the Colonial Border (ze. a portion of the 
Orange River) against enemies from the interior. Griqua Town 
was a British mission station, and Dr. Moffat had established the 
mission station at Kuruman in Bechuanaland. And although 
the Boers occasionally came on hunting excursions into what is 
now the Orange Free State, that territory was not inhabited by 
them, but was occupied by the Bushmen, Griquas and Korannas 
and a half-caste race, the offspring of Boers and Hottentots, 
usually called Bastards. These latter, though despised by the 
Boers, aped their inferior characteristics, and in their turn 
despised and persecuted the natives, and many acts of cruelty 
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attributed to the Boers may, no doubt, on investigation, be found 
to have been perpetrated by these unfortunate persons. 

Thus when the Boers in 1834 migrated from the territory 
under British rule, there was no land absolutely vacant where 
they could settle ; they came face to face with native tribes who 
were rapidly increasing, and who laid claim to all the country ; 
collision was inevitable, and the suffering and cruelties practised 
on the natives soon roused the sympathies of the Cape authorities, 

Having by our own acts practically expelled the discontented 
Boers, and having allowed them to go forth, it would perhaps 
have seemed desirable either to leave them alone altogether, or 
else to follow them up at once and govern them. We, however, 
adopted a middle course, and waited until matters came to such 
a condition that we were obliged to interfere. In doing this we 
have neither done our duty towards the native tribes, nor have 
we succeeded in gaining the confidence of either party. In fact, 
by our policy we have allowed a gradual extermination of the 
natives by the Boers, and have only interfered when it has been 
carried on in too wholesale a manner. Had we placed British 
Residents, outside the Boers, among the natives, all might have 
been different, as we should then have received authentic accounts 
of wrongs as soon as they happened. It is a significant fact that 
the portion of South Africa which still remains British, north of 
the Orange River, is that portion which was occupied by British 
mission stations from Griqualand northward to Shoshong ; and 
it is not too much to say that the existence of native tribes in 
those parts is in a great measure due to the missionaries acting 
as British Residents, and giving in the Missionary Journals due 
notice of Boer rapacity. 

With so intricate a problem confronting our statesmen, it cannot 
be denied that the question must often have arisen, “Is South 
Africa worth holding?” “Are we doing any good by our 
maladroit interference?” This may possibly account for what 
Mr. Mackenzie terms our “zig-zag policy” in that country, as 
some statesmen may have seen more clearly than others its 
importance to our Empire. 

It may be well, therefore, to pass in review some of the most 
obvious reasons which have presented themselves in favour of 
the retention of South Africa under the British Crown; but before 
doing so we must arrive at some definition as to the meaning of 
the term “South Africa,” as otherwise it is but an expression, 
and possesses no concrete form. 
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Mr. Mackenzie, who lived for many years at not many days’ 
journey from the Zambesi, points out that the line of that river 
is the natural limit of South or Austral Africa, that the natives 
recognize this as the line to which British power extends, that 
the officials in Bechuanaland and missionaries of all shades of 
opinion concur in this view, and that the Cape politicians of both 
sides agree. Such unanimity is very rare in South Africa, and 
in connection with so vexed a question it is necessary to ascertain 
how this can be accounted for. It is because this matter 
is outside the range of controversy, because all recognize 
that a government of the white settlers must in time dominate 
the whole territory, the whole crux lying in the question whether 
this is to come about directly under Imperial, Colonial, Republican, 
or filibuster auspices, and whether with the good-will and co- 
operation of the natives or by violence. 

The configuration of South Africa is peculiar—the ground 
rising by steps from the coast towards the interior, abruptly on 
East and South, gently on the West. Thus, as the traveller 
advances from the Cape towards the equator, he mounts higher 
and higher, until, when within the tropics in the Transvaal and 
Bechuanaland, he reaches a height of 6000 to 7000 feet. There 
is a depression at the Limpopo, and then again a rise into 
Matabele and Mushonaland. This rise of ground, as the latitude 
diminishes, gives a very equable climate to South Africa 
generally. There is a gentle fall to the Zambesi, where a bilious 
fever is prevalent, very deleterious to white people and even 
to natives. As the eastern and western coast-line within the 
tropics are also unhealthy, it follows that white children cannot 
be successfully reared beyond a certain limit, the Zambesi, which 
is therefore the natural boundary. 

We can now consider what value may be attached to South 
Africa from its capacity for supporting a large population or 
from its mineral wealth. 

At first sight it would appear that the absence of navigable 
rivers is a bar to the development of the country, as compared 
with North and South America, and Central Africa ; but though 
this may be the case when the country is first taken up, it is to 
be noted that South Africa has an enormous power in reserve 
which will be made use of in after years. The miles of cataracts 
along which useless waters now run wasted to the sea are its 
wealth, securing it a grand future. Every drop of rain-water 
which is deposited in the interior has to fall some 4000 to 7000 
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feet before it reaches the sea, and will assist in its course in 
irrigating the lands, in forming canals, in working machines, in 
lighting towns and in making a wealthy country. Viewed in 
this light, there are few countries so favoured, and as the world gets 
older and mechanical appliances are brought to greater perfection, 
South Africa will become more and more wealthy. It is looked 
upon as adry country, but this is simply because the water is now 
allowed to run waste to the sea; when it is once stored up and 
made use of, there is plenty for all purposes, and an enormous 
population may be supported in the not very distant future. 

Hitherto the people have been too well off for the welfare of 
the country, and by the extirpation of native tribes room has 
been found for the Boers on larger farms, and a few Dutch 
families now exist where thousands of natives formerly lived in 
plenty, extensive corn lands being turned into sheep-walks. 
But when once, owing to the force of circumstances or under a 
good system of government, this spoliation ceases, the indolent 
farmers will have to turn to and plough and irrigate, and the 
land will become productive in a high degree. All that is 
wanted to develop South Africa is the protection of the natives 
in their lands, and the limitation of the white settlers in those 
vacant lands to be allotted to them from time to time. 

Not only does South Africa possess this great water-wealth of 
the future, but it also has enormous mineral resources, par- 
ticularly coal, diamonds and gold. 

Within the last three years there has been a sudden rush to 
the Transvaal, and in the words of Sir Donald Currie, “ South 
Africa has again made a leap forward through the acknowledged 
possession within its boundaries of untold wealth in gold.” 
Although the future of the gold-mining industry is still a 
question for estimate and prophecy, the discoveries are so 
numerous, and deposits so remarkably rich, that there seems 
little reason to doubt that capitalists will soon invest much 
money in the industry, and that the influx of Europeans will 
revolutionize the Transvaal. At present the Boers are making 
every effort to prevent the miners having a voice in the 
administration of affairs. It is difficult to see how this state 
of things can last in a country where to the production of 
gold, Sir Donald Currie declares, “there is practically no 
limit,” and the time seems not far distant when by a 
peaceful expression of opinion the Transvaal may find itself 
something approaching to a British Colony, 
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In referring to the wealth of South Africa the value of native 
labour must not be ignored. Natives do the whole of the manual 
work in the Diamond mines, and the labour on white men’s 
farms. But they also farm themselves in a superior manner, 
and breed splendid heads of cattle. Area for area, they buy a 
much larger quantity of English goods than do the Boers. 

Apart from the commercial value of South Africa, it is also a 
valuable field for emigration for some of our redundant popu- 
lation. Hitherto it has not been used for this purpose to any 
considerable extent; but in those cases in which it has been 
attempted, great success has been met with. Sixty-eight years 
ago British settlers, under the auspices of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, established themselves in the Eastern provinces, spreading 
themselves over a beautiful and productive country, and have 
succeeded well. 

It is therefore apparent that South Africa is a country of great 
natural wealth, that it is likely to take a Jeading position in the 
future, and commercially is of great value to Great Britain ; and 
inasmuch as experience shows that trade to a great extent 
follows the flag, it is important that it should not be lost to 
Great Britain, particularly when we are aware that it was 
originally taken from the Dutch to prevent its falling into the 
hands of the French, with whom we were at war. Its im- 
portance as a coaling and naval station cannot be over- 
estimated. 

Apart from the commercial and naval interest of Great Britain 
in the retention of South Africa are matters of equal or even 
greater importance—her duties as the Supreme Power in South 
Africa, These duties extend to the disaffected as well as to the 
loyal Boers, to the British settlers and to the native tribes. It 
has pleased some statesmen to minimise or ignore such duties, 
but it is impossible to do so and continue to be a great Power. 
The duties are coincident with the position, and cannot with 
justice be repudiated. Sir Bartle Frere, in his despatch of 
May 13, 1878, lays stress upon this general principle when refer- 
ring to tribes in Bechuanaland :—“By refusing to accept the 
position of a protecting power, habitually acting as arbiter in 
inter-tribal disputes, we escape nothing save the name of 
responsibility. . . . To declare such a protectorate as I have 
suggested appears to be a large scheme of annexation, but it is 


not so in reality. It is simply an authoritative declaration of 
facts.” 
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It appears, then, that Great Britain’s commercial and naval 
interests and Imperial duties and obligations entirely prevent 
any idea of abandonment of South Africa. It is a necessity to 
the integrity of the Empire, and so long as Great Britain remains 
a great Power and takes steps to defend her possessions, there 
appear to be no fears from without; it only remains to raise the 
question whether South Africa can be held, supposing the 
disaffected were to take the law into their own hands. About 
this there can be no doubt, so long as the fleets of the Empire 
exist, as the ports could be occupied, and the duties on imports 
placed at the disposal of a loyal Colonial Government. 

So far, then, there is no question as to “losing it,” and the 
method of “ruling it” only need be considered ; but this 
“ruling” has two aspects, viz—ruling from an Imperial or ruling 
from a Colonial (Republican) point of view, or, more shortly, 
Confederation or Unification. It is not singular that a great 
difference should exist between Imperial and Colonial policy, 
when we reflect that the latter is shaped by the influence of the 
disaffected Boers who have been so long in opposition, backed 
up by many naturally loyal Colonists who have long lost their 
belief in the sincerity and good faith of Great Britain owing to 
its “ zig-zag policy,” but who would turn the scale in favour of an 
Imperial policy if they once could be assured that Great Britain 
would stand by them in time of need. This feeling towards 
Great Britain is not confined to South Africa, but may be found 
all over the world. In our difficulties we call upon loyal Colonists 
and natives to assist us. The reply of many is what might be 
expected. “If you will guarantee to stay with us and rule us, 
we will fight for you; but you are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, and leave us to bear the brunt. Why are we to risk 
our fortunes and the lives of our children to assist you at a pinch, 
when you forget us directly the danger is over? Our safest plan 
is to go openly against you, or at most be neutral.” When we 
retired from the Transvaal and Bechuanaland in 1879-80, there 
was nothing left for even the most loyal but to shift for themselves 
and look out for justice from a South African Republic. And 
so the Afrikander Bond was formed to unite the country under 
an anti-English Republic. 

The ruling South Africa therefore lies between the direct 
interposition of Great Britain in native affairs, or handing them 
over to be dealt with in the name of Great Britain by a Colony 
whose government is nominated by a majority of Boers, whose 
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opinions on native questions will not stand the test of public 
opinion in this country. But in order the more fully to consider 
this matter, the proceedings of the Boers since the exodus in 
1834 will be given up to the present date in a few words. 

When the more discontented Boers who objected to the 
policy enforced by the British Government migrated from the 
old Colony, and, settling down in new lands, established the 
Republic of the Orange River and Natal, their dealings with the 
native tribes attracted the attention of the British Government ; 
and when Natal was declared a British possession, the more 
independent joined their comrades on the Orange River ; here 
again the native difficulty arose, and a British Resident was 
established to arbitrate in disputes with natives, and eventually 
the Orange River Sovereignty was declared. 

But in 1851 arose a new policy in the mother-country, which, 
while posing as a peace policy, is responsible in a great measure 
for the disastrous wars of later times. This policy was that of 
non-interference beyond our borders between native tribes and 
filibusters. As Noble puts it, “The old and warmly cherished 
policy of England, based on the great and noble principle that 
she was responsible for the conduct of her subjects towards the 
aboriginal races among whom they settled—‘the protector of 
the weak, the civilizer of the barbarian, and the preacher of 
righteousness to the heathen ’—was thus suddenly reversed.” 

Under this new policy Sir Harry Smith was recalled, and a 
Convention was entered into in 1852, called the Sand River 
Convention, granting to the emigrant farmers beyond the Vaal 
River the right of self-government. This convention contains a 
very important and infamous clause of grave significance, which 
in itself points to the short-sighted policy of those who framed it. 
It is laid down that the emigrant Boers may purchase their 
supplies of ammunition in any of the British colonies, but that 
all trade in ammunition with the native tribes is prohibited both 
by the British Government and the emigrant farmers on both 
sides of the Vaal River. The effect of this, if strictly carried out, 
was to hand the native tribes, bound hand and foot, to the Boers, 
as it is impossible for natives armed simply with bows, arrows, 
and assegais, to resist for any length of time the encroachments 
of white men with fire-arms ; moreover, as a large section of the 
Bechuanas live by hunting, this stipulation placed them at the 
mercy of the illicit vendors of firearms and gunpowder. 

The Sand River Convention was shortly after followed up by 
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a still further retrograde movement, viz. “the surrender of the 
Orange River Sovereignty to the malcontents.” It is remarkable 
that at this time so strong was the feeling in the Sovereignty 
growing, in favour of British rule, that there was great difficulty in 
getting together sufficient malcontents to undertake the govern- 
ment of the territory, and it may well be said that the present 
state of feeling in the Orange Free State against the British 
Government is as much due to its base abandonment of the 
Sovereignty in 1854 as to any other cause. 

The Boers in the two Republics north of the Orange River 
were now at liberty to continue their policy of native extermina- 
tion, until, fortunately, diamonds were found in Griqualand 
north of the Orange River. This drew large numbers of British 
and Boers into the territories of the Griqua Chief, who, unable 
to keep order there, ceded his claim to Britain, and it was 
constituted the Crown Colony of Griqualand West. 

In the Transvaal the disputes which arose with natives about 
boundaries seem innumerable, the Sand River Convention 
appearing to allow the Boers liberty to expand in all directions, 
so far as Britain is concerned. But the claims of natives could 
not altogether be set on one side, and gradually a desire to inter- 
fere on their behalf again seized the mind of the British public. 

In pursuance of our erratic policy, and with a desire to assist 
the natives, we now made a grasp at the Transvaal, and by a 
coup d’état in 1877 placed it under the British Crown. In this 
matter we were entirely outwitted by the Boers, and did exactly 
what they wanted. They had a grave native question, they had 
dissensions among themselves, and they had no money in their 
treasury. 

Had we left them a few months they would have come cap in 
hand and have asked for protection, but we forced it upon them 
unwillingly, and actually gave them the grievance they wished 
for. Onthe very day that the Sovereignty was being proclaimed 
they were boasting through the length and breadth of the land 
that as soon as we had placed them ina sound financial condition 
and removed the native difficulties, they would have the country 
again from us. We, in our innocency, during the years of 
1878-9, broke up the power of the Kafirs in the south, of the 
Zulus in the east, of Secocoeni in the north, of the Bechuanas 
and Griquas in the west, at great expense of British blood and 
money ; and asareward we lost the Transvaal, and by enfeebling 
the native tribes, destroyed the equilibrium that formerly existed, 
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and enabled the Boers to array themselves against us, and dream of 
an impracticable South African Republic free of British influence. 

Passing over the humiliating episodes connected with the 
retrocession of the Transvaal, it is only necessary to say that the 
grand and magnanimous conception of handing back a territory 
after having been worsted by our enemy, though in fact one of 
the noblest instances of self-sacrifice ever accomplished by a 
great nation, was completely and entirely misunderstood by the 
Boers. The atonement due to a sentimental desire to do right 
at the wrong moment was only understood as weakness, and the 
position of Great Britain in South Africa in 1880, after the recall 
of Sir Bartle Frere, was at the lowest ebb it has ever reached. 

Far two generations the Boers had been treated as an inferior 
race; they now repaid the compliment, and the pride of the 
dominant English was rolled in the dust. Now arose in the minds 
of Boers visions of a great South African Republic, purged of 
English rule, of English manufactures, of English enterprise. 
The English were to be boycotted out of existence. 

In drawing up the Convention for the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, two of the Royal Commissioners adhered to the 
mistaken view which has been the bane of our policy throughout 
our rule in South Africa since 1851—that of ignoring the 
natives outside the Republic. Our system has been to follow 
up the Boers and attempt to govern them, while our aim should 
have been to let the Boers alone, wherever they were unmixed 
with natives, and allow them any self-government they wished 
for, but to jealously guard against any encroachment on their 
part upon the natives. 

At the time of signing the Convention, Sir Evelyn Wood 
took care to express his dissent from the opinion of the majority 
in this matter. He pointed out that we had defeated the natives 
around the Transvaal, and rendered them powerless, and strongly 
advocated the appointment of sub-residents among these natives, 
who might inform the Resident at Pretoria of the depredations 
of filibusters. 

The signatures to the Convention of 1881, giving the Boers of 
the Transvaal complete self-government, subject to the suzerainty 
of the Queen, were scarcely dry, before the hollowness of the 
arrangement was seen by the native tribes, and on October 19th, 
1881, Montsoia complained, “The treaty you make with the 
Boers is no treaty, they break it every day,” and pointed out 
that native tribes from the Transvaal (instigated by white 
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men) had crossed the border and driven his cattle into the 
Transvaal. 

Under the plea of neutrality, the Cape and Transvaal 
Governments gave every aid to the Transvaal Boers in their 
marauding expeditions into native territory, while the loyal 
natives were denied the power of obtaining arms, ammunition, 
or assistance. 

The Transvaal Government, seeing the Imperial Government 
so supine, and the Cape Ministers so friendly, pushed their 
proceedings still further, and openly in 1883 proposed to annex 
the native territory beyond their borders, on the plea of preser- 
ving the peace, and delegates were sent to England with this 
in view. The High Commissioner also proceeded to England 
to discuss the matter. Fortunately for the native tribes, 
Mr. Mackenzie was ready to take up the cudgels on their 
behalf. 

There was one man in England at the time of sufficient 
independence of character, and power of separating truth from 
fiction, to grasp the subject, and lend a helping hand, Mr. W. E. 
Forster. He was not to be led by the views of Cape politicians, 
but obtained his information direct from the interior. 

It is remarkable how much can be done by one man. It had 
been declared that the Imperial Government would take no 
responsibilities so far inland, and that matters must be left to 
the Cape Colony and Transvaal to settle; but Mr. Forster 
helped Mr. Mackenzie to bring the true state of affairs before 
the Government and the public, and at a very critical time Great 
Britain rose to the occasion, and instead of handing over the 
natives to the Transvaal, established a protectorate over them, 
and Mr. Mackenzie was appointed Resident. 

The struggle which took place between the Empire and the 
Republic in Bechuanaland in 1884 is aptly illustrative of the 
dangers due to the High Commissioner being also Governor of 
a Colony. 

Mr. Mackenzie, acting as the Imperial factor, was eventually 
ousted out by Mr. Rhodes, a distinguished Colonist, acting in 
unison with the Cape Colony and the Afrikander Bond. The 
High Commissioner, strongly Imperialist while in England, 
became for a time, under the influence of the Cape Ministry, 
wholly merged in the Governor of the Cape Colony, expressing 
the views of the Afrikander Bond. 

The aggressive action of the Transvaal filibusters, their murder 
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of natives and Europeans, their violation of the London Con- 
vention, might all have been condoned by the Colonial Ministry, 
had not a touch of nature intervened. The Transvaal agents 
became so intensely arrogant, and treated the Colonial agent 
with such contempt, that he could not as an Englishman brook 
such indignities. Mr. Rhodes, on receiving a personal affront 
from General Joubert, retired in dudgeon, declaring that the 
Transvaal Government never had the wish to check the violation 
of native territory. At this moment arrived rumours of a 
German annexation of territory, and the Cape Ministry, em- 
barrassed by the situation, now appealed to the mother-country 
for the Imperial factor in the shape of British troops, thus 
leading to the Bechuanaland Expedition. 

The Ministers, recovered from their alarm regarding Ger- 
many as soon as they found a favourable response for troops, 
now went up to the Transvaal border and proposed a disgraceful 
surrender of native territory. But the tide had turned for a 
while, the excitement and enthusiasm of the loyal Colonists 
at the hearty response of the mother-country overcame all 
bounds, and the Ministers’ proposa! was treated with derision 
both in the Cape Colony and Great Britain. 

The Bechuanaland Expedition re-established British supre- 
macy in South Africa, and for a time scotched the Afrikander 
Bond; while the British Government, driven into action by 
German aggression, proclaimed a native protectorate over 
Bechuanaland as far as Khame’s territory. But matters are fast 
drifting back in the old condition, and the Afrikander Bond has 
again come prominently to the front. 

Mr. Mackenzie is, by aid of ‘Austral Africa,’ calling the 
attention of the British public to the duty they owe this country. 
The policy of the present Cape Ministry may be summarized 
thus: “Africa for the (white) Africans, with English men and 
money to support us, without the inconvenience of Imperial 
advice and control.” 

This is, in truth, the position of both parties of Cape politicians, 
influenced as they are by the Afrikander Bond. The extraor- 
dinary inconvenience of the present arrangement was brought 
out, when at one time the High Commissioner was being advised 
on Imperial matters by a leader of the Opposition, while as 
Governor he was acting by the decision of his Ministers. 

Thus while the natives outside the Colony were complaining - 
that the High Commissioner was losing sight of his Imperial 
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duties, and acting towards them wholly as the Governor of the 
Cape Colony, the Cape Ministers were complaining that in Cape 
Colonial matters he was acting as High Commissioner under 
the advice of the Opposition. This in itself accentuates the 
danger of the dual position to the peace of South Africa. 

To understand more fully the condition of native affairs at the 
Cape, it is necessary to allude to the position taken up for some 
years past by the leading Cape politicians now in power. In 
May 1875, Lord Carnarvon directed Sir Henry Barkly (the 
Governor of the Cape Colony), as High Commissioner, to 
assemble a conference of delegates from the various states of 
South Africa, “for the discussion of native policy” throughout 
South Africa. To this proposal the Cape House of Assembly 
gave a curt rebuff in endorsing the adverse reply of the Ministers, 

At the debate held in November, Mr. Sprigg assumes 
equality between the Ministers of the Crown in England and in 
the Cape Colony. This being so, how very important it is to 
take care that the native policy outside the Colony is not shaped 
by Colonial Ministers in the name of the Crown contrary to the 
views of the British people. 

We have here also the commencement of the two policies— 
Confederation urged by the British Government, and Unification 
advocated by Cape Ministers. 

In 1877, owing to the dismissal of the Molteno Ministry by the 
Governor, Mr. Sprigg, the leader of the Opposition, became Prime 
Minister, and occupied a unique position, his party being secure, 
do as they would, as there was no third party to take their place. 

The rising in Basutoland attendant on the disarmament of 
native tribes in 1878-9, points to the necessity for an authority 
on native affairs independent of the Cape Ministers; and the 
fact that a different policy was adopted in the Crown Colony of 
Griqualand West from that of the Cape Colony acting under 
the same High Commissioner is significant. 

In Griqualand West the natives in the province were disarmed ; 
but when this proceeding was extended northwards to the Ko- 
rannas and Bechuanas, it became evident to the Administrator 
that it would only end ina general rising and native war, and 
that the natives who had now become peaceable allies of the 
British Government would be at once converted into deadly 
hostile forces. He therefore at once stopped the disarmament, 
and after consulting with the High Commissioner, informed the 
native chiefs that he should not proceed with the scheme. 
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In the Cape Colony it was otherwise ; the Ministers would 
accept no warnings ; they pressed the disarmament on the High 
Commissioner, their Governor, and the result was the rising in 
Basutoland, which caused an expenditure of several millions 
sterling, and unnecessary bloodshed. 

That the Ministers had received warnings from the highest 
military authority is evident from the despatch of General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley on March 10, 1880, in which, while allowing that 
the danger to our position in South Africa arose from the indis- 
criminate possession of fire-arms by the Kafirs in and around 
the British Colonies, he urged that any attempt to disarm them 
at that time would end in a far greater misfortune for us. 

But the Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, with a light 
heart in October 1879, had declared to the Basutos that the 
Government wished to save the people from themselves, and the 
Ministers would not swerve from the undertaking. 

Sir Bartle Frere in this matter had no alternative but to 
abide by the decision of his Ministers if they insisted, as 
having dismissed the previous Ministry, there was no other party 
that could carry on the Government. 

Had Sir Bartle Frere been High Commissioner only, and not 
subject to the decision of the Cape Ministers, who can doubt that 
the rising in Basutoland would have been avoided? 

As there are difficulties in the present arrangement of the 
High Commissioner acting as Governor of the Cape Colony, so 
there would also be difficulties in separating the two offices ; but 
the existing difficulties are of the gravest character, and place 
the Imperial Government in a false position. That the native 
questions should be settled by Colonial Ministers, acting 
for the Afrikander Bond in the Queen’s name in territories 
beyond the Colony, is dangerous in every way. 

By the separation of these two offices the native questions 
would come under the Home Government through the High 
Commissioner—but one can imagine cases when on the borders 
of a Colony the Colonial Ministers would also have their say. 
We should then have the spectacle of the Governor of Cape 
Colony, at the instance of his Ministers, taking one view, while the 
High Commissioner will only have for his supporters native tribes 
who cannot otherwise make themselves heard. Undoubtedly the 
duties of a High Commissioner would be a thankless task, and 
he would have to be prepared to find himself constantly over- 
ruled in small matters, though in matters of great moment the 
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people of Great Britain would be with him. If, however, this 
surmise is correct, it only accentuates the necessity for a 
separation of the offices, in order that there may be some one 
who can impartially put forward the Native view. 

Another difficulty that would certainly arise would be the 
mutual recrimination in case of a native outbreak. The Colonial 
Ministers would be certain to attribute it to the action of the 
High Commissioner, while probably it would be owing to 
the action of waifs and vor-trekkers from the Colony. And in 
case troops were wanted, the Colony might not be so ready to 
assist in raising volunteers. Little assistance was given in 
raising volunteers by Ministers in the Cape Colony in 1884, but 
then fortunately all the loyal inhabitants were strongly in favour 
of the Bechuanland Expedition. 

Again, the domicile of the High Commissioner is a matter of 
some importance, and must not be overlooked. It is not 
desirable that he should be merely a travelling agent without a 
fixed home, and yet there is not readily found a central spot. 
Grahamstown is an eligible spot, were it not so far from native 
territories and in the Colony. 

There is a danger ahead which must not be ignored, and that 
is the prospects of a collision between the portions of South 
Africa north and south of the Orange River. 

The one idea of the Cape Colony is annexation (z.¢. unification), 
an absorption of territory on all sides; this may go on until the 
Transvaal protests, and the litigious nature of the Boers is so well 
known, that a war between these north and south may actually 
be forced on if the Cape view of aggression is permitted. The 
true scheme for the peace of South Africa is that proposed by 
Lord Carnarvon in 1875, and in which the Boers of the north 
agreed—Confederation. 

Had this scheme not been rejected by the Cape Colony, and 
had Griqualand West been admitted into the union as a separate 
state, there would have been a far more Imperial tone at the 
present day, and most of the disastrous wars would have been 
avoided. Mr. Mackenzie advises us on this point. “It is of im- 
portance for Her Majesty’s Government to move in this matter as 
soon as possible, for another and a sinister movement is at hand. 
The alternative course is the speedy union of the Transvaal, Free 
State and Cape Colony—whether under a Republican President 
or under a nominal English ‘Protectorate’ would seem to be 
still an open question among the anti-Imperial Afrikanders.” 
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This view of Mr, Mackenzie is sustained by the remarks of 
the Editor of the Cafe Argus at the Colonial Institute on 
April 10, 1888, 

“T really see no reason why Cape Colony, Natal and the Orange 
Free State should not be unified.... Then it might be 
necessary for you to surrender to us the power of nominating 
our Governor, and permit us to call him President—or anything 
else we please.” 

It is strange to hear the voice of the Afrikander Bond from 
the mouth of an Englishman in the Colonial Institute ; fortu- 
nately the sentiments expressed by Mr. Dormer are not those held 
by the majority of British settlers in South Africa, nor would 
they be by the loyal Dutch, if Great Britain would give some 
sign of taking the lead in South Africa. 

The future of South Africa depends very much upon the 
course to be pursued during the next few years ; matters may be 
allowed to drift as heretofore, or Great Britain may take up a 
definite position as regards native affairs. As matters are at 
present, the country is fast developing into a Republic hostile to 
Great Britain, the disaffected Dutch want to be free, while the 
loyal British and Dutch are being forced into discontent by our 
want of decision and “ zig-zag” policy. 

By separating the functions of High Commissioner and 
Governor of the Cape Colony at once, we may save the native 
tribes still extant ; we shall in so doing hasten the development 
of the resources of the country, and so bring round to the side 
of the Empire, not only all those loyal persons who are now 
being alienated and detached, but also a large number of waverers 
who only side with the Afrikander Bond because of their own 
interests, which they do not venture to trust in the hands of 
Great Britain owing to their distrust of her sincerity. 

But whatever may be the ultimate line taken in the ruling of 
South Africa in the future, it is pleasing to view the pluck and 
independence of Mr. Mackenzie in standing forth in support of 
the native tribes who are suffering wrongs. To his efforts on 
behalf of South Africa may be applied Charles Kingsley’s words. 
“Some say the age of Chivalry is past. The age of Chivalry is 
never past as long as there is a wrong left unredressed on earth, 
and a man or a woman left to say, ‘I will redress that wrong or 

spend my life in the attempt.’ ” 
CHARLES WARREN. 
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BY THE FOLLOWING CHAIRMEN anpd DEPUTY-CHAIRMEN or 
QUARTER-SESSIONS :— 


Tue Ear oF Powis. Capt. E. H. Verney, R.N. 
Lorp HENNIKER. | B. T. Grirrira Boscawen, Esq, 
Str Joun DorincrTon, Br., M.P. | J. W. Witits Bunn, Esa. 


Str T. Evans, Bart. RICHARD S. FEeRcuson, Esa. 
Str Henry HAtrorp, Bart. J. Coke Fow ter, Esq. 

Sir OFFLEY WAKEMAN, Bart. F. A. Hyett, Esa. 

Sir JouHn PHEAR. ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq. 
Hon. JOHN CARNEGIE. | Russet, James Kerr, Eso. 
ApmiRAL Hon. A. DuncomsBe. | P. O. Papition, Esq. 

Hon. J. C. Dunpas, | P. P. Pennant, Esq. 

Cot. SPENCER STANHOPE, C.B. W. H. WAKEFIELD, Esq. 


WE are able to present our readers this month with a contribution 
to the study of the County Government Bill, which we think 
will prove peculiarly valuable, owing to the unrivalled experience 
in County affairs of the Chairmen and Deputy Chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, whose opinions are appended. We asked our 
contributors to select for comment what they considered the 
most salient points in the measure, feeling that by this means 
the public would learn which were thought by competent judges 
to be the really vital parts of the Bill, and wherein chiefly 
meriting approval or requiring amendment. We will only add 
that the Control of the Police, the Licensing Powers, and the 
Borrowing Powers seem to have attracted most attention, and 
that on these and other matters a large amount of authoritative 
information may be gathered from the replies. Our thanks are 
due to a number of gentlemen who have favoured us with 
printed reports of Quarter Sessional Committees, and of their 
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own public utterances, but the exigencies of space precluded 
us from reproducing anything that was already accessible from 
other sources. 


THe EARL or POWIS, 
CHAIRMAN OF MONTGOMERYSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS. 


The mixed control of the Police will lead to collision. It would be 
better left entirely to the magistrates. 

The nomination of Visitors to manage Lunatic Asylums would be 
better left to the magistrates ; especially in cases of united counties. 

The formation of a Committee of Justices merely to criticize the 
management of the actual Visitors seems certain to lead to quarrels, and 
would practically not be efficient. 

The magistrates of a Petty Sessional Division sending a lunatic to 
an asylum might have the same power of visiting a patient as a 
Guardian now has of visiting a pauper from his parish in a workhouse. 

It should be made clear that the County Council may contract with 
a District Council to maintain main and disturnpiked roads ; or else 
there would be two sets of surveyors and workmen travelling over the 
same roads. 


LORD HENNIKER, 
SENIOR CHAIRMAN OF THE EAST SUFFOLK QUARTER SESSIONS, 


I served on the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
question of Local Government which sat in 1867-68, and I have been 
for many years Chairman of Quarter Sessions for East Suffolk. I may, 
therefore, claim to know something of the subject. There was no 
evidence before the Committee that there was any general complaint 
against the magistrates for their management of public affairs, and there 
is none now. However, if public opinion is in favour of a change, I 
have not the least hesitation in saying the change should be made, and 
if it is made, a measure, such as is brought in by the Government, is far 
more likely to be successful than any half measure. I would go even 
still further, and make the Boards of Guardians the District Councils, 
which Boards should be elected on the same principle as the County 
Councils. You ask me only-to touch on a few points, No, 1.—For 
many reasons I think that the old county boundaries and arrangements 
should remain undisturbed. No. 2.—The dual control ofthe Police is a 
3B2 
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mistake. It ought, in my opinion, to be an Imperial force ; but if not, 
those who administer the law—the magistrates—should have control 
over this force, with the help of a Government Inspector. No. 3.—] 
think all Boroughs of 50,000 inhabitants and upwards should be included 
in the Fourth Schedule of the Bill, that is, that they should be considered 
to be separate counties for the purpose of Local Government. 

Of course, it is impossible to deal with a great question like this in a 
few brief sentences ; but I should be glad, in conclusion, to say that I do 
not believe the well-intended concessions under the proposals made— 
7.¢. under these Bills, and under the Budget Bill, to hand over £ 5,900,000 
in aid of local rates, will give more, if so much, as the £ 2,600,000 now 
given from Imperial funds, in relief of the burthens which bear so heavily 
on local interests. In fact, I take a more gloomy view still. I think 
that the expenses of setting up the new system, the extravagances 
which always accompany all Boards—e.g. the large debts of the Municipal 
Boroughs as compared with the debts of counties under the present 
system—may not only swallow up the extra grant, but swallow up even 
the sum given before in aid of local rates. I only hope I am wrong, 
and that the good intentions of the Government may be fulfilled. 

While I venture to make these remarks, I hope that others who 
have, like myself, given up time, money, and in fact have devoted 


themselves for years past to local affairs, will do as I intend to do—namely, 
whether I am called upon to take part in the new Council or not, I shall 
not only not hesitate to give all the help I can to make the new arrange- 
ments a success, but give my loyal support to all who try faithfully to carry 
out the intentions of Parliament. 


Sir JOHN E. DORINGTON, Bart., M.P., 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The fault of the Local Government Bill, in my opinion, is that it is 
founded on what I believe to be an erroneous assumption, viz., that 
because Municipal Institutions are the best form of government for a 
municipality, or town, where all the community and all the Council are 
cognisant of, and are interested in the common wants, therefore the 
same institutions, notwithstanding the experience of history to the 
contrary, are suitable where there is no municipium to put them in, and 
where there are few such common interests, or common wants to attend 
to as will be within the knowledge of the mass of the Council, or of 
those who elect them. 

It was said a short time ago by a Minister that the administrative 
duties of Justices in Quarter Sessions were given to them because there 
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was no one else to give them to, and this will probably continue to be 
true, notwithstanding this attempt to create Councils by election to 
replace them. ‘The nature of the work to be done—the management 
of lunatics, the control of the Police, and the maintenance of county 
buildings is not sufficiently attractive, or conspicuous, to induce people 
to contest elections, and to undergo the cost and trouble of constant 
journeys of perhaps many miles to join the meetings of the Council. 
The present Justices perform these duties, not because they are privi- 
leged to perform them, but because the duty has been cast upon them, 
and a sufficient number of the whole body of Justices in each county 
have sufficient appreciation of this duty to induce them to perform it 
with regularity and efficiency at least equal to that of any paid 
Government department, whilst the remainder perform the part of 
critics on behalf of the public at the Quarterly Meetings of the Courts 
of Quarter Sessions, with power to displace the actual workers at any 
time should they go astray. 

Sir Henry Maine in his work on ‘Early Law and Custom’ draws 
attention to the different way in which town and country communities 
invariably develop their respective governments, the one always tending 
towards democracy and the other towards kingly rule, and in tracing the 
cause of this singular difference he attributes it to the difficulty of that 
personal attendance which is essential to democratic action. This is no 
doubt the reason why our towns and our counties, both possessing some 
six centuries ago a representative element in their respective govern- 
ments, have, in the latter case, allowed it to die out, beginning even in 
Magna Charta to protest against the burthen of attendance, and in the 
other have developed it into the modern municipality. I judge from 
this, and also from the signs one sees around, that the new Councils 
in large agricultural counties will be but feeble creations of the 
Legislature, without prestige, power or influence. I see no reason 
why they should not work fairly well in counties which are little 
more than aggregations of great towns, where they will be simply large 
municipalities. For such counties the means of development should 
have been provided separately, without destroying the organization of the 
whole of the rest of the country, where nothing of the sort was asked 
for, and where what is granted will probably not work. 

What has long been asked for, and is not provided for by this Bill, is 
a mode of securing an equality of assessment amongst the various 
assessing agencies of the country, so that all taxes, whether for Imperial, 
Provincial or Local purposes should be levied on a uniform assessment. 
Next, that the complexities of rating and governing areas that now exist 
shall be removed. These are mainly due to there being no power to 
create or to re-arrange civil parishes in the same manner as ecclesiastical 
parishes can be re-arranged. ‘There is some provision for this purpose 
in the Bill, but it is not a leading feature, whilst the increased complexity 
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to be newly created is a very striking one. The present business of 
Quarter Sessions is to be divided between that body and another one— 
part of the present business of the Board of Guardians is to be handed 
over to District Councils, who will in all cases exist alongside of the 
Board of Guardians and duplicate the local machinery. We shall have 
three electoral registers instead of two; four modes of election instead of 
three ; two and in some cases three new electoral areas, in addition to 
existing parishes and polling districts ; and the multiplication of officers and 
offices is likely to be very remarkable. In my own county it is estimated 
that the additional establishments required will not cost less than £6000 
per annum ; and that out of a probable or possible gain from the new 
Treasury grants of about £30,000 per annum, close upon £10,000 will 
be expended upon the new machinery. Economy and efficiency will 
certainly not be combined in this result. 


Sir T. W. EVANS, Barrt., 
CHAIRMAN OF DERBYSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS, 


I think that the Licensing Clauses should be omitted, and that 
licensing should remain as at present, or be placed in the hands of 
some judicial body appointed by the Crown, and not elected by the 
ratepayers. 

I think that County Councillors should be elected for a period of not 
less than five years. 

I think that the borrowing powers given by the Bill are very much 
too extensive. 

I agree with the resolutions passed by the Derbyshire Quarter 
Sessions on May 4th, 1888. 


Sir HENRY ST. JOHN HALFORD, Barr., C.B. 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The main points which I think require alteration in the Local 
Government Bill, are :—That the Police should be entirely under the 
magistrates, and not under a divided authority of a Committee of 
Magistrates and County Council. 

That the term of office of County Councillors should be not less 
than five years. 

The Government have given no indication of the numbers of 
Councillors in proportion to population. I think it should not be less 
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than 1 to 10,000 of population. Otherwise men of sufficient weight 
and education will not be available. 

I think it would be well that every parish should be represented on 
the District Councils. 

Borrowing powers should be more limited. 


Sir OFFLEY WAKEMAN, Barr., 


DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN OF SHROPSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS, 





In my opinion the Bill fails, in that under its provisions, 

(2) The number of co-existing Local Authorities will not (at present at 
any rate) be sensibly reduced ; 

(+) The vast majority of the electors to the new Councils will be those 
who, by the action of the system of “compounding,” do net 
contribute a single penny to the rates ; 

(c) The new County Authority will be far more checked by the ever- 
costly control of the Local Government Board than the Justices 
in Quarter Sessions are now. 

Again, it is very questionable if under the present proposals regarding 

electoral divisions, the rura/ localities will have any effectual represen- 
tation on the Council; whilst the extent of the dorrowing powers, 


f which it is proposed to give to County Councils, cannot fail to strike 
: those experienced in local affairs as most unnecessary and dangerous. 
On the other hand, the principles involved in the maintenance of the 
t main roads by the county, the grant in aid of the expenditure on 
indoor pauperism, and (on the whole) the provisions of the Bill 
h respecting the Police appear to merit approval. 
Generally, there should in rural localities be only two Rating and 
r Administrative Authorities, viz. the County Council and the District 
Council ; all other Local Authorities should be included in or subsidiary 
to these. 


The Bill is far from attaining to this ideal, but it is not in principle 
antagonistic, and would without much difficulty admit of development 
in that direction. 


al Sir JOHN B. PHEAR, 
he 
of CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS, AND ALSO CHAIRMAN OF THE 


POLICE COMMITTEE IN THE COUNTY OF DEVON, 


The powers, duties, and liabilities of Quarter Sessions with respect to 
the County Police, inclusive of the appointment, control, and dismissal 
of the Chief Constable, ought to be transferred to the County Council, 
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In the first place, the close association of the Magistracy with the 
Police under the present system, which makes them seem to be masters 
and directors of the detective and prosecuting machinery of their own 
Courts, injuriously affects the public estimate of their impartiality in the 
exercise of their judicial functions—especially so in certain classes of 
cases ; and it would be a distinct gain to the local administration of 
justice if magistrates were relieved of all connection with the Police. 

In the next place, the scheme put forward in the Bill is unworkable. 

For the purpose of testing this assertion, the principal details of the 
existing administration of the County Police by the Justices may be 
conveniently separated into three groups, as follows :— 

1. There is the power of appointing and dismissing the Chief 
Constable, and the indirect control of him which grows out of 
this power; as well as such direct control of his discretion in 
the management of the force as is given by the enactment 
(2 and 3 Vict. c. 93, s. 6), that he shall have the general disposi- 
tion and government of all the constables, subject to such lawful 
orders as he may receive from the Justices in General or Quarter 
Sessions assembled, and to the rules established for the govern- 
ment of the force. 

2. The powers of the Justices in Quarter Sessions with regard to 
increasing or diminishing the number of constables, to prescribing 
the organization of the force, and the rates of pay of its different 
ranks ; to determining the equipment and allowances of the 
constables ; to requiring their attendance on the Justices at 
Quarter or Petty Sessions, as well as Quarterly Reports from 
the Chief Constable, &c., &c.; the duty of the Justices to receive 
and consider the various Reports; to audit the reasonable ex- 
penditure of the Chief Constable and of the constables under 
him in the performance of their duty, and, generally, to oversee 
the working of the Constabulary. 

3. The proprietorship of the station-houses, lock-ups, &c.; the 
power to purchase, hire, or build anything that may be needed 
in this way ; the power and duty to levy rates, &c., and to borrow 
money ; to pay salaries, expenditure, and to provide station and 
cell-accommodation, &c. 

At present all these various powers and incidents of administration 
are exercised and possessed by, or reside in one authority only, namely, 
the Justices in Quarter Sessions assembled and their Standing Committee. 

The Bill divides and distributes them among three different authori- 
ties, 7c. the items of group No. 1 remain with the magistrates ; those 
of group No. 2 are vested in and attached to the Quarter Sessions 
and the County Council jointly—to be exercised and discharged by a 
Joint Committee of those two bodies; and those of group No. 3 are 
given to the County Council. 
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To restate the effect of the Bill more concisely :—under it, 

The Quarter Sessions by itself will remain the master and con- 
troller of the Chief Constable in his disposition and government 
of the constables, within the limitations of the Police Acts. 

The Joint Committee will have under its charge the constitutions 
and the rates of payment of the force, and the general over- 
seeing of its welfare and working. 

And the County Council will have to maintain, and from time to 
time to provide alteration of, station and cell-accommodation 
adequate to changing requirements of the county; and to levy 
by rates and loans, money for this purpose, and for the payments 
of the constables and their necessary expenditure. 

It would not be easy to describe the situation of the Chief Constable 
with regard to these three sets of superiors ; and it is simply inconceiv- 
able that this tripartite distribution of functions for the maintenance 
and control of the County Police-force should prove workable in 
practice. Conflict of jurisdiction and diversity of interest would be 
constant causes of friction between the three authorities ; none the 
less active by reason of the dual constitution of one of them,—namely 
the Joint Committee. 

The scheme of the Bill being put on one side, two alternatives are 
possible, and equally practicable :—either leave the whole business of 
the County Police, inclusive of the financial and proprietary part of it, 
in the hands of the Justices as at present; or give it wholly over to 
the County Council. 

To do the first would be glaringly inconsistent with the spirit and 
aim of the Bill. It would amount to the setting up of two co-ordinate 
authorities within the county—the one elective, and the other not so— 
and dividing between them the county affairs, which are now done by 
the one alone. 

It follows that if the organization of the Bill is established, the 
powers, duties and liabilities of the Justices with respect to the Police 
and the appointment of the Chief Constable ought to be attached to 
the County Council. 


Hon. JOHN J. CARNEGIE, 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR SUSSEX (WEST DIVISION). 


Mr. Carnegie presents his compliments to the editor of Murray’s 
Macazing, and as his colleague, Mr. Johnson, has sent a copy of the 
resolutions * of the West Sussex Committee on the Local Government 
Bill, he need not trouble the Editor with any further observations than 
the following : 


* We regret that want of space compels us to omit these resolutions. 
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Clause 52.—I am strongly of opinion that in the arrangement of 
Electoral Divisions regard should be had to area, and rateable value, as 
well as population. 

Clause 72.—That County Councils should alone have power to 
contract loans, and that this power should not be given to District 
Councils, 


ADMIRAL THE Hon. A. DUNCOMBE, 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR THE EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE, 


At your solicitation I send you my opinion of some of the leading 
points of the Local Government Bill which require amendment :— 

1. Area should be taken into consideration, as well as population, in 
arranging the Electoral Divisions. 

2. The Elections should not be held oftener than every five years at 
least. 

3. That the entire Police should be under the control of the 
magistrates, as the trial of prisoners will be continued in their hands. 

4. That the County Councils shall not have power to borrow more 
than one-fifth of the annual rateable value of the County, repayable by 
instalments within twenty years. 

5. That an efficient audit should be established, by a professional 
Auditor. 


Hon. JOHN C. DUNDAS, 


CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS OF THE NORTH RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


You cannot by legislation annihilate space and convert a large 
county into a compact municipality. Business in counties must be 
chiefly conducted by committees, and you cannot get men to travel 
frequently several hours per day to attend committees. They prefer 
devoting themselves to Local Government in their own Union, Highway 
District or Petty Sessional Division. Such is the case even now ; but 
the Bill will increase the business to be done, and make more frequent 
meetings necessary, while the number of elective councillors within easy 
travelling distance of the county centre will be fewer than that of the 
available magistrates at present. As the Bill is above all things one for 
establishing a County Council, not only to administer the existing law, 
but to undertake new and more difficult duties, it is all-important that 
the councillors should be chosen solely for their fitness and willingness 
to take part in general county administration. The provision relating 
to selected councillors might be very valuable as affording a means of 
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placing on the Council men of experience, who would do good service 
on committees. But the whole machinery for providing a good Council 
is vitiated by the Licensing Clauses, Every election will turn upon the 
candidate’s views on the Licensing Question ; and inasmuch as selected 
councillors are to form part of every Licensing’Committee, they will be 
chosen by the majority of the elective councillors primarily with reference 
to their views on this question. The result will be disastrous both as 
regards the fersonnel of the Council, and the attention bestowed on the 
less exciting but very important and complex business of county adminis- 
tration and supervision. It seems both unreasonable and unnecessary 
that the election of a member to the County Council should be the only 
means open to the inhabitants of a parish or village for giving evidence 
of their wishes as to retaining or dispensing with a public-house. 

Some other means ought to be afforded to a parish or urban district 
of expressing its wishes on this point, and the Licensing Committee, on 
receiving evidence of such an expression of the wishes of a prescribed 
majority of the ratepayers, should be bound to give effect to it. If each 
election is to be a contest between the blue-ribbon party and those 
interested in the liquor traffic, the best man will hold aloof, the Council 
will be a bad one, many of its members will give little attention to 
the general business of the Council, and the interests of the county will 
suffer. 


CoLoneL W. SPENCER STANHOPE, C.B., 


SECOND CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE ; CHAIRMAN OF THE PRISON AND POLICE COMMITTEES 
AND THE WEST RIDING ASYLUM VISITING COMMITTEE, 


In answer to your request, I beg to say that in my opinion the 
scheme for County Councils on a representative basis is generally 
satisfactory in the manner proposed in the Bill, but several amendments 
are wanted. 

I fear, however, that while public attention is concentrated upon 
County Councils (a question which has been mooted and thought over 
for many years)—that sufficient attention is not given to the more 
important changes proposed by the creation of District Councils con- 
tained in Part IIT. 

This important change has not been before the country, and has not 
been generally considered and thrashed out. ‘The questions whether 
an independent District Authority besides that of the Board of Guar- 
dians is required in Rural Districts is a very important one. Whether 
such a Council is fit to be trusted as the sole Sanitary Authority ? 
Whether it is wise to have two sets of contractors repairing roads side 
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by side in the same parish, one employed by the County Board, and 
the other by the District Council? Whether the ignoring of the ancient 
parish boundaries is not very unwise ? Whether one parish which has 
made itself into a Local Board, should be a complete authority of itself, 
while the next parish (perhaps a more important one) is only an un- 
defined part of a Rural Sanitary District ? 

All these and many others are questions of great importance in 
country life. 

In my opinion Part III. will o¢ work well, and will in some districts 
be extremely objectionable, and cause great waste of money and facilities 
for jobbing. 

Part III. ought to be postponed for the present. I submit these 
remarks to your consideration. 


Captain EDMUND H. VERNEY, R.N., 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR ANGLESEY. 


The English Police-force is an absolutely unique body; there is 
nothing like it in any other country in the world; the Police are 
civilians, citizens charged by their fellows to specially carry out duties 
common to all citizens. When first established, their peculiar position 
was emphasized by a significant dress ; they wore tall hats and tail- 
coats. Since those days a military spirit has developed, which is 
marked by the military helmet and tunic: many of the Chief Constables 
are military men, and devote time to drilling the Police. The great 
strength of the Police lies in their purely civilian character and in 
their local sympathies, and these characteristics ought to be cherished 
and zealously guarded; there is practically no hostility towards the 
County Police ; they are, as a rule, deservedly liked and respected. It 
is generally believed that the proposed joint Committee will produce 
friction ; I have no doubt it will. The Police, including the Chief 
Constable, ought to be placed wholly under the control of the County 
Council ; the electors must feel that the Police-force is their force, and 
this sentiment will maintain the powerful influence at present exercised 
by the Police, and the confidence they inspire. In Boroughs the Police- 
force has worked excellently under the Town Councils. Our Police- 
force, as a whole, has proved a remarkable success, and it would be a 
lamentable mistake to jeopardize its popularity, or to allow its authority 
to be regarded with jealousy. It is to be hoped that the House of 
Commons will see the wisdom and sound policy of unreservedly 
placing in the hands of the duly elected representatives of the people 
the entire control of their own Police, and casting on them all responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of law and order. 
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B. T. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN, Esq., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE DENBIGHSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS. 


The following are a few of the amendments I would suggest in the 
Local Government Bill. 

1. All owners of property should have votes for the election of 
the County Councillors and be themselves eligible for election. It is 
surely inconsistent to give the non-resident occupier of a small office or 
outbuilding a voice in the selection of the administrators of the County 
Rates, and to deprive the owner of extensive lands or house-property 
(who is not directly rated, but indirectly most interested in the expen- 
diture of the county funds) of any influence whatever in county 
management. 

2. Elections of County Councillors should be held once in every five 
or six years, instead of every three years, as contemplated in the Bill. 
The expenses of these elections cannot fail to be considerable, and it 
appears to me to be unnecessary to hold them at such short intervals. 
Frequent electioneering is to be deprecated, and the members of the 
Council will settle down better to their work if they know that their 
term of office is assured for some considerable time. 

3. The composite management of the Police, which by the Bill is to 
be shared by the Justices in Quarter Sessions, the County Council, 
and a Joint Committee of both bodies, is most unlikely to work 
satisfactorily. For the present, I think it would be best to leave the 
County Police under the control of the Quarter Sessions. It may be 
possible in the future to place them entirely under the County Council. 
Either plan is preferable to the divided rule laid down in the Bill. 
The whole scheme is so new a departure in County government, and 
the character and composition of the new bodies are such unascertained 
elements, while the responsibility for the maintenance of law and 
order is and always must be of such vital importance to the community 
at large, that on the whole it is safest to retain, in the first instance at 
all events, the control of the executive officers of the law in the hands of 
the Justices who are by their Commissions, “conservators of the 
peace,” and who can best superintend the action of the County Police, 
who, unlike a Borough Force, are widely scattered over large areas, 
and have often to act independently (in urgent matters) of any central 
control. 

4. The subvention to Boards of Guardians for the maintenance of 
indoor paupers is, no doubt, a well-meant attempt to discourage the 
lavish expenditure in outdoor relief. But I fear that in many cases it 
may work badly, and produce some hardships. Having been Chairman 
for many years of a populous Poor Law Union, I well know the evils 
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connected with outdoor pauperism, and am a strong advocate of the 
“house test.” But to offer a direct premium per head on the indoor 
poor maintained by a Union is a somewhat doubtful experiment, in my 
opinion. Altogether, I think that the amount which personalty is, 
very properly, to contribute towards local expenditure, might be 
allocated on some better principle than the relative indoor pauperism 
of each Union. 

5. The limit of the amount which a County Council may borrow 
should certainly be reduced from the enormous amount of two years’ 
rateable value to, say, a ¢enth of a year’s rateable value. Every check 
should be introduced upon extravagance in contracting debt, which is a 
common vice of elected Boards, and has already produced wide 
dissatisfaction in urban constituencies. 

6. All Quarter Sessions Boroughs over 40,000 inhabitants should be 
entirely independent of the County Councils. I think it is a blot on 
the Bill that it interferes with the se//government and ancient privileges 
of large towns, who are well able to look after their own affairs, and 
have never been in any way under county control. 


J. W. WILLIS BUND, Esa. 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF WORCESTERSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS. 


In my opinion, assuming that a change in the management of County 
business is required, provided that the Licensing Clauses are struck out 
of the Bill, the borrowing powers greatly diminished and confined to 
the same purpose as at present, and an efficient system of audit provided, 
the new Board should be able to do the work. I feel that the Licensing 
Clauses should be struck out, as otherwise the new Board will be elected. 
not by selecting the fittest men, but by selecting delegates on the drink 
question, and a large number of County Magistrates will decline to enter 
upon a contest on such grounds. The borrowing powers of the Bill enable 
the County Council to borrow very large sums, in many cases millions, 
not merely for county purposes but also for emigration, and to lend 
again to other public bodies in the county, thereby enabling the County 
Council to keep a loan office at the expense of the rates. There is no 
proper or efficient audit provided, and thus no proper check upon the 
vast spending power of the new bodies. _It will be impossible to compare 
this expenditure with Quarter Sessions, as they have extended duties and 
a different income, and practically the expenditure will pass unchecked 
and unchallenged. ‘The drafting of the Bill is very loose, and will give rise 
to numberless difficulties. Take, for instance, the costs of first election. 
The Bill provides that the returning officer will be allowed the costs 
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properly incurred in reference to first election not exceeding those 
allowed for a municipal election, and the costs are to be taxed in like 
manner as the expenses of a Municipal Election, but, so far as I am 
aware, there is nowhere any scale of costs for Municipal Elections 
provided by law, nor is there any provision for the taxation of such 
costs. The Bill throughout has proceeded on the lines of treating the 
County as if it were a Borough, and that all the same provisions 
would equally apply to both, a result that has produced a number 
of absurdities, such as Clause 17, giving power to make Byelaws. The 
Byelaws, as the clause is framed, must apply to the whole county, so a 
Byelaw very proper in a town must either not be made, or inflict great 
hardships in rural districts. 


RICHARD S. FERGUSON, Esq., 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR CUMBERLAND. 


One point occurs to me, which I have not seen as yet touched upon, 
and which is one of importance—the necessity that the office of Chair- 
man of the County Council should follow the model of the office of 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and not that of Mayor of a Borough. 

A Chairman of Quarter Sessions has no precedence over his fellow- 
magistrates: he is merely primus inter pares: he wears neither robe 
nor chain, is not preceded on state occasions by Sergeants-at-mace: he 
is not expected to exercise lavish hospitality, or to head every sub- 
scription list, or to be at the beck and call of every one who wants to 
get up a meeting or an entertainment: the office is one which a poor 
man can hold. But a Mayor in his own city takes precedence of 
every one: he is by tradition associated with chains, and robes and 
pageantry : he is expected to exercise much hospitality, to head every 
subscription list, and to take the chair at meetings day after day and 
night after night : the office is one of much expense, and of much hard 
work beyond his duties as head of his Council. LZxpferto crede: I have 
been a Mayor, and I am a Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 

It is therefore of great importance to model the Chairman of the 
County Council on the lines of a Chairman of Quarter Sessions, and not 
on the lines of a Mayor. If the latter is adopted for the model, the 
expense and trouble of holding the office for three years will deter most 
men—the best men, probably—from accepting it. Hence all propo- 
Sitions for giving the Chairman of the County Council a title (thane, or 
warden, or what-not) should be eschewed, as also any proposal for 
putting on him any of the Sheriffs’ duties: or for giving him any 
precedence. 
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J. COKE FOWLER, Esoq., 
VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE GLAMORGANSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS, 


The Local Government Bill is quite equal in extent and importance 
to any measures, except two or three, that have been brought forward 
during the present century. It is intended to supersede an ancient 
and anomalous system administered by Justices of the Peace in 
Sessions. Leaving the Appellate and Criminal jurisdiction of that 
Court untouched, the Bill transfers its civil and administrative functions 
to the new County Council. It may be erroneously supposed that the 
Council will be little more than the Court of Quarter Sessions in its 
civil department of business. The object of this paper is to show how 
very different the old and the new Courts will be in the extent of 
business to be transacted, and discretionary power in transacting it, 
The functions of the Sessions are chiefly as follows. They appoint 
Inspectors of Weights and Measures, and regulate their duties subject 
to the provisions of an Act of Parliament. The duty of repairing 
public Bridges rests, as a rule, upon the Sessions subject to the 
provisions of the Highway Act, 5 & 6 William 4, cap. 50,and some other 
Statutes. The Sessions also are empowered to divide the County into 
Highway Districts, but the appointment of District and Parish Surveyor 
does not rest with the Court, nor do they levy the rate required for 
repairs. Again, the Sessions are charged with the duty of erecting the 
necessary Lunatic Asylums, But in this branch of their functions they 
are strenuously controlled by the statutable powers of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy and the Home Office. The Sessions have also certain 
statutable powers over the County Constabulary. If to these functions 
are added the power of appointing Inspectors under the Contagious 
Diseases Animals Act, and the valuation and rating of property for the 
County rate, we have all the principal civil duties which devolve upon 
Justices in Quarter Sessions. The practical result is that, although 
these functions are conscientiously discharged, a debate on the subject- 
matters of them is hardly known. The influence of centralization 
over local administration has excluded that freedom of action and 
decision which is the essence of debate. 

In contrast to this system, decentralization is the salient feature of the 
Local Government Bill. For not only does the Bill transfer all the 
limited functions above mentioned, but it also transfers a very large 
number of “ powers, duties, and functions ” now exercised and performed 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, the Board of Trade, 
and the Local Government Board. I find in the Schedules about fifty 
of these powers, &c., hitherto centred and exercised in London, and 
now to be vested in County Councils so far as they relate to County 
interests. ‘To these must be added the power of making Bye Laws for 
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the County ; a jurisdiction over licenses to sell intoxicating liquors, and 
authority to levy to a limited amount additional duties on licenses. 
Nor is this all ; for the Councils are to be entrusted with a considerable 
revenue, arising from the rate, from duties on certain licenses, and from 
a portion of the Probate duty, the receipt and appropriations of which 
will raise the Treasurer of the County into a County Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Your limited space forbids more than a few lines on the famous 
Licensing Clauses. I will only say, that it is certainly not correct 
to affirm that Licensed Victuallers have ‘a vested interest” in 
their licenses; in other words, fixity of tenure, as distinguished from 
contingency and uncertainty. But assuming that the conditions of 
their licenses are duly observed, and having regard to the statutable 
arrangements for ‘‘ renewals” of licenses, the holders have fair grounds 
for concluding that they will not be disturbed, and vast sums have been 
invested and changed hands on the basis of such confidence. There 
has been an honourable understanding that holders would not be 
deprived except on proof of misconduct. In this country such an 
understanding cannot be ignored. It would be inconsjstent with our 
national habits and sense of honourable dealing to say, that the business 
and income and investments of thousands of families shall be made to 
cease suddenly from no crime or misconduct on their part, and without 
any compensation. That public-houses and beer-houses have been 
multiplied to a grievous excess beyond the needs of many districts is 
palpable. Consequently, many of them will be rapidly and properly 
suppressed. Hitherto the question of compensation has been encom- 
passed with difficulties. But in the Bill the method of compensation 
has been most happily conceived. By augmenting the duties on licenses 
the County Councils will oblige the landlords to subscribe, as it were, 
to a kind of insurance fund, out of which they or their successors may 
be compensated for suppression of business. 

I have endeavoured to show that, in parting with the civil branch of 
the Sessions business, the magistrates will lose very little power, while 
the County will gain very much. The County Council will become a 
deliberative assembly, and the knowledge, skill, and experience of the 
members will have a fine field for the exercise of their faculties in the 
interest of the public. The Chairman will be a kind of local Prime 
Minister, and will have to dedicate his best energies and much of his 
time to the work. The more I examine the Bill, the more does it seem 
to me to be a marvel of legislative draughtsmanship. It is assailed by 
pessimists, publicans, total-abstainers, and jealous politicians; but 
resting, as it does, on a truly broad and popular basis, I predict that, 
subject to alterations in various details, the substance of the Bill will 


become Law. 
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F, A. HYETT, Esq, 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE QUARTER SESSIONS. 


I cannot join in the chorus of approval with which Mr. Ritchie’s Bill 
has been hailed. Its most vital principle is of course the constitution 
of the County Councils. What warrant have the Government that these 
Councils, modelled as they propose, will work? ‘They rely, it is said, 
on the success of the Corporation system. ‘That system may have 
worked well in some towns, but that it has been on the whole successful, 
is at least open to question. Passing this, however, and assuming that 
our Corporations have been models of efficiency and purity, does it 
necessarily follow that a system, however well adapted for towns, is also 
adapted for large, and in places sparsely populated rural districts? 
Where Municipal government has been most efficient, the Corporations 
are composed chiefly of the most successful of the Professional and 
Trading Classes. If we could hope for such on our County Councils, 
all would be well. In some respects we should have a more capable 
body than our present Court of Quarter Sessions. Men who have 
been successful in managing their own affairs are obviously fitted to 
manage other people’s. But men of this class, though they can spare 
two or three hours in the week for public affairs, cannot give up the 
whole of a day, once or twice in a month. And yet this will be 
required of the representatives of the outlying districts in many counties, 
Nor, with the exception of clergymen and doctors, are many of this 
class to be found residing outside our larger towns. Of these, the latter 
are too busy, and the former are (as the Bill now stands) disqualified for 
county service. A few successful solicitors, merchants, &c., may be 
returned for the County town, or for towns in its vicinity, but for the 
representatives of the rural districts we must look elsewhere. These 
last, and they will be the large majority of the Council, will have to be 
drawn either from the leisured classes (for the most part the magistracy), 
from the farmers, or from shopkeepers. Of these last, as their occu- 
pations require constant attention, only those will seek election who for 
the sake of conspicuousness are ready to neglect their own affairs. It 
is said on all sides that it is the duty of the magistrates to come forward, 
and that if they do they will be returned. Without questioning the 
first proposition, I demur to the second. Judging from School Board 
and Board of Guardians elections, I should say that the people consider, 
and not unnaturally, that they are better represented by one of their 
own class than by a gentleman. Not long ago, a member of a School 
Board for a ¥ery large district, a gentleman of exceptional culture and 
exceptional popularity, was for no local, or personal, or indeed any 
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ostensible reason, unseated at the last election, and replaced by a 
member who could neither read nor write ! 

On the new County Councils, the Demagogue, the Village Politician, 
the “ Ratepayers’ Friend,” the tradesman who is proud of notoriety, will 
find a place. That these will be an important if not a preponderating 
element must be expected. The Bill appears to have been studiously 
framed to induce their return. The “one man one vote,” the one 
representative for one district, representation proportionate to popu- 
lation, all point in the same direction. Any alteration in any of these 
points would be an alteration for the better. As the Bill stands, he 
who promises most will win. 

I will touch on two other points, less vital but of more practical 
importance, because the possibility of amendment in Committee is 
greater. 

It is proposed to entrust the control of the Police to a Committee 
appointed jointly by Quarter Sessions and the County Council, and the 
management of the Lunatic Asylums entirely to the latter body. 

It is expected that an attempt will be made by the advanced Radicals 
to place the Police solely under the County Councils. The objections 
to this are obvious. The Police are often called on to enforce un- 
popular Acts, and should not be under the control of a popular 
Assembly. 

There are certain towns where the anti-vaccination party is suffi- 
ciently powerful to make its voice heard in the County Council. In 
such cases the Vaccination Acts will be administered with laxity. Again, 
the Licensed Victuallers are pretty sure to be largely represented in the 
new Councils, This will not tend to as thorough or impartial a super- 
vision of public-houses as heretofore. A hint to a policeman that he 
has been over-zealous in his watch on a particular house will be readily 
taken when given by one whom the policeman recognizes as his 
employer. This is no mere conjecture as to what may happen. It has 
occurred not unfrequently in boroughs where the Police are under the 
control of the Municipality. In times too of popular excitement or 
tumult, I doubt if the County Council will be very ready to call out the 
Police force against those who are practically their masters. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will resist any such attempt. 
Their own proposal is open, in a modified form, to the above objections. 
The Joint Committee will not work without friction in some counties ; 
but I expect that in most the magistrates will be far more regular in 
their attendance, and will generally command a majority. 

There is a tolerable consensus of opinion, that the best course would 
be to leave the control of the Police with the magistracy. As a matter 
of theory this should be so. The magistrates are the guardians of the 
public peace, and in minor criminal matters the administrators of 
justice. Their orders are executed by the Police, and it should 
3C2 
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logically follow that the Police should be their servants. Logic 
however, has not much to do with practical statesmanship. 

On our County Lunatic Asylums the Bill will probably have a 
deleterious influence. It has been unofficially stated that the Council 
for Gloucestershire is to consist of eighty members. If this be correct, 
and it may be taken as a criterion of the size of County Councils, it 
will be impossible to form a Committee of Visitors sufficiently numerous 
to exercise anything like the supervision hitherto exercised by Quarter 
Sessions. The Committee will certainly fail in quantity, and if my 
anticipations as to the characters of County Councils are realized, it will 
also fail in quality. At any rate there is nothing in the Bill to insure 
the contrary. Most of the Medical Superintendents of our own 
County Asylums are men of no ordinary ability and attainments. How 
will such men brook the control of those whom they feel to be 
educationally, intellectually, and socially their inferiors? Already I 
hear that the younger members of the Medical profession who had 
taken up Lunacy as their speciality, are beginning to turn over in their 
minds whether they had not better take up some other branch. If this 
is done to any extent, the quality of the class of our medical Super- 
intendents must deteriorate, and the unfortunate inmates of our 
Asylums must suffer. 

I would suggest that the functions of the present Visiting Committee 
be transferred to a Joint Committee, consisting of an equal number of 
County Councillors and Magistrates. 





ANDREW JOHNSTON, Esq, 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR ESSEX. 


In response to your invitation to select one subject for a few remarks, 
I call attention to that of management of main roads conferred on the 
County Councils by Clause 15; and this because I am at issue with 
many of my colleagues, who at a meeting of the Society of Chairmen 
which I was not able to attend, passed a resolution “ that the duties of 
the Council should be confined to supervision and to the repayment 
of a proportion of the cost ;” the Councillor appointed to draw up the 


report adding, “ the task of arranging so vast an organization ‘as that 
required for the care of the roads of a large county was held to be 
entirely beyond the probable power of a newly elected Council.” 

I admit that we are entirely in the dark as to what these Councils 
will be, and what they will be capable of, but why this particular duty 
should be so far beyond their powers, when no objection is taken to 
others quite as difficult, I don’t see. It is quite clear that the greater 
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part of their duties will have to be carried out through skilled and 
permanent officers, and in this case the “ arranging a vast organization ” 
which so terrifies my brother Chairmen will consist in appointing a good 
surveyor, and seeing that he does his work. 

Why should a duty which has long been performed with perfect 
satisfaction by County Authorities in Scotland and Ireland be entirely 
beyond the powers of those in England? Are we to read between the 
lines, and assume the utter inferiority of the new bodies to those which 
have hitherto managed county business? I shall not quarrel with that, 
but is it not to condemn the whole Bill ? 

The system since 1878, by which the great arterial roads are 
maintained by small parishes who spend all the money, and only find 
the quarter of it, has been_about as bad a one as could be imagined. 
With county management the inducement to extravagance will disappear, 
while there will be economy in the purchase of materials in large 
quantities, and uniformity of method. We shall not have one parish 
using MacAdam’s gauge, and the next 3-inch granite, and the rich 
man in his carriage, or the poor man on his cycle, will not be made 
painfully aware of the parish boundary by the vehicle making a jump as 
it passes from the domain of one authority into that of another. 

The second sub-Clause is open to objection, in that it appears to give 
Urban Authorities an absolute right to demand and receive from the 
county an annual sum equal to an average of its expenditure during the 
past three years, however extravagant that expenditure may have been ; 
that it has been extravagant in some cases there can be little doubt. 
Spending money freely is always pleasant, and when one can have all the 
pleasure, and only one-fourth of the cost, why, go ahead ! 

I have no doubt that Ministers will consent to the introduction ot 
words which will prevent such one-sided bargains between the Counties 


and Urban Authorities, as it seems to me the Clause as it stands would 
produce, 


RUSSELL JAMES KERR, Esq., 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Whatever may be said as to the merits of the Local Government Bill 
now before the House of Commons, it must be admitted to be a bold 
attempt to grapple, in a liberal spirit, with a subject which has been 
talked about, postponed, avoided, or treated in a half-hearted manner by 
successive Governments of both political parties. 

“Owing to the dissimilar conditions of town and country life, a 
Council elected and constituted in all respects as the Council of a 
Borough divided into Wards will not work well in counties.” 
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The above words are taken from the Report of the Committee 
appointed, by the Gloucestershire Quarter Sessions, to consider and 
report upon the Bill, and agreeing, as I do, with them, I think it is 
much to be regretted that the framers of the Bill did not strike out a 
new line for the establishment of County Government, rather than 
attempt to adapt the provisions of the Municipal Corporation Act, 1882, 
intended, as that Act was, to meet the requirements of large populations 
in comparatively small districts, to the wants of comparatively small 
populations spread over wide areas. 

It is also much to be regretted that parochial organization has been 
entirely ignored. The parish is the oldest recognised division of the 
county, and for all practical purposes forms the most convenient unit of 
division for administrative purposes. It further has the advantage of 
requiring no rearrangement of boundaries. 

It would be a matter of much convenience to the public generally it 
such portions of the Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, and of other 
Acts as are intended to apply to County and District Councils, should be 
embodied as a substantive part of the Bill, and not be enacted by 
reference as proposed. 

The above specially applies to the question of qualification, which in 
all probability will give rise to much litigation if it be not determined by 
the Bill itself. As to the doubts which may arise upon the point, an 
examination of the case of Flintham v. Roxburgh (L. R. xvii. Q.B.D. 
44) will show how easy it is to raise a discussion upon terms which at 
first sight appear to be convertible. 


PHILIP O. PAPILLON, Esg., 
A CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR ESSEX. 


The points which strike me as the most salient, are :— 

1. That the control of the Police should remain in the hands of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions as at present. Rather than transfer it to a 
Composite Committee, as proposed by the Bill, I should prefer to hand 
it over to the Imperial Authority. 

2. That the County Council’s borrowing powers should be limited to 
(say) one-fourth of the annual rateable value of the county. 

3. That the Government be pressed for an ear/y declaration of the 
number of councillors, which they propose to allot to each county. 
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P. P. PENNANT, Exq., 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR THE COUNTY OF FLINT. 


In responding to your appeal, I will confine: my remarks as much as 
possible to points where I do not join in with the general chorus, 

Generally, I approve. 

Police.—I believe the proposed arrangements in the Rill would work 
satisfactorily, provided the deliberations of the Standing Committee were 
carried on in private, and their decisions only were publicly reported to 
the Court of Quarter Sessions and the County Council. I consider 
that the character of their business would require this mode of treatment, 
which at the same time would prevent friction between the Court of 
Quarter Sessions and the County Council. 

At present a minimum is practically fixed to the strength of the Police 
force by the Secretary of State. In case the strength of the force is 
less than about one constable to each 1500 of the population, the force 
is liable to be declared inefficient by the Government Inspector, whereby 
the Government grant would be forfeited. Under the Bill this check 
will not exist, but its absence ought to be provided against, as the 
efficiency of the Police of any county affects the neighbouring counties 
as well as itself, 

Loans.—1 would rigidly restrict the repayment of loans to thirty if 
not to twenty-five years, as the best security against extravagance. 

Poor Law.—I entirely approve of leaving alone this important subject, 
until the Councils have got into good smooth working order. 


W. H. WAKEFIELD, Esq, 
CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS FOR WESTMORELAND. 


“Can’t you let it alone?” one feels disposed to say, when a movement 
is made to disestablish an institution which is admitted, on all hands, to 
be working well administratively, and economically as regards finance. 
But the time is gone by for regrets and arguments. Well then, let us 
accept the situation and make the best of it, and that not grudgingly, 
but heartily. When Mr. Ritchie introduced this ‘ great and compre- 
hensive measure,” he began with an apology for so doing, on the 
ground that the work was already well done, as now done, and that 
there was, as a matter of fact, no pressure for any change. But it must 
come as a matter of course; it is only a question of time—those who 
pay the piper must set the tune. 

What is now proposed is nothing more or less than an extension to 
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rural districts of what has long prevailed in urban. The geographical 
difficulties necessarily arising from loss of time in locomotion, existing 
at present more or less, doubtless will be increasingly felt under the 
new régime. 

But having accepted the situation and resolved to make the best of 
it, what is the duty of those who have hitherto done the work? Clearly 
not to sulk in a corner, but to offer their services, such as they are, for 
the public benefit. Believing as I do that whilst the administrative 
work of the county won’t be better done, it will certainly be more 
expensively done, surely it will be right that we should set ourselves in 
determined opposition to such anticipated additional expenditure. I 
may be wrong; I hope I am. A similar fear was very generally 
expressed when the Union Chargeability Act was passed. No harm 
resulted, but in that case there was no change of administration. 

I should very much have liked to see the whole of the management 
of the Police left as at present. This department is so intimately 
associated with the administration of justice, that I firmly believe that it 
would have been to the public advantage not to have a divided 
authority as now proposed, and there are many in the House ot 
Commons who, I trust, will have the courage of the opinions which 
I think they hold on this point, and speak out boldly what is in their 
minds. Doubtless an unwillingness to embarrass will tie many tongues 
and influence votes. There is a feeling that the Budget and the Local 
Government Bill must stand or fall together. I hold that it was not 
fair to make them thus interdependent. 

I will say a word on the Licensing Clauses. I much regret the 
introduction of this question in the Bill, believing that the issues 
involved are more of a judicial than of an administrative character. 
Putting aside for the moment the views of our total-abstinence friends, 
there is no reason for interference here, on the ground of public 
expenditure. A recent decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench does 
away with the vested interest argument, considered legally, but this 
vested interest will at once be created if the Bill, as it stands, becomes 
an Act. (I do not here express any opinion one way or another as to 
the equity of the above decision—Lord Coleridge did so in anticipation 
of it.) I believe that the country would be well content to leave things 
as they are, and Jet the licensing fees go into the Imperial Treasury. 

One word more. I earnestly hope the magistrates throughout 
England will come forward and offer their services, and if elected, as 
doubtless many will be, on to the County Boards, they will do their 
best heartily and loyally to carry out the Act when it becomes the law 
of the land. 





Jack's Father. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


ActTuor or “Major anp Minor,” “ Turrtsy Hatt,” Etc. 
vwvvVvVvVvVYYYT 
CHAPTER III. 


Ir I had expected (and perhaps hoped a little) that Colonel 
Morton’s equanimity would be upset by the news of his son’s 
engagement, and if curiosity had anything to do with my 
loitering about the club rather more than usual for a day or two 
after our Richmond expedition, I met with that disappointment 
which the malevolent no doubt deserve. For it was with all his 
accustomed jauntiness and complacency that the Colonel ac- 
costed me when he came tripping down the stairs one afternoon 
and found me studying the playbills in the hall. 

“How are you, Maule? What splendid weather! Stupid 
business this about poor Jack, isn’t it ?” 

“Don’t you like Miss Maitland?” I asked innocently. “Iam 
sorry for that. She struck me as being a young lady whom no 
one could object to receive as his daughter-in-law.” 

“Oh yes; nice little girl—blue eyes, bright smile, and all 
that. Not a superabundance of brains, perhaps, and—no 
money. I was in hopes, as I told you, that he might do better.” 

“TI suppose,” said I, “that he prefers blue eyes to a full purse. 
Some people do.” 

“Qh, it’s natural enough,” answered the Colonel, laughing 
good-humouredly ; “only Jack is so reasonable and sensible 
that one never expected to hear of his falling in love like other 
youths. I’m rather sorry about it, 1 must own. I think long 
engagements are a mistake, as a rule.” 

“But is this to be a long engagement?” I inquired in some 
surprise. 

“T fancy so from what Jack said. He is too prudent to 
marry until he sees his way clearly. But the fact of the matter 
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is that I know very little about his circumstances, and he 
doesn’t like being questioned. You see,” added the Colonel, 
with a little burst of confidence, “I don’t stand in quite the 
same relation to him as most fathers do to their sons. For a 
long time past he has received no allowance from me, so that 
he is in every sense his own master.” 

I could not help thinking that there was one sense in which 
Jack could scarcely be called his own master, and that his father 
was very well aware of it. As for the probability of a long 
engagement, which sounded ominous, I made so bold as to 
disregard Jack’s antipathy to being questioned, and took the 
first opportunity of asking him whether his wedding-day was 
fixed yet. 

“Not yet,” he answered, with a slightly troubled look, which, 
however, vanished immediately. “There are a good many 
things to be considered and arrangements to be made, and we 
have plenty of time before us—all our lives.” His grave face 
was lighted up by a smile as he added, “ The dear old governor 
has taken it in the kindest possible way. He was very much 
surprised ; but he didn’t utter a single word of reproach or 
displeasure.” 

“What magnanimous forbearance!” I ejaculated before I 
could stop myself. 

Jack turned round upon me as if he had been a bull-terrier 
and I had trodden on his tail. “Eh? What do you mean? 
It was forbearance, and very great forbearance, in my opinion. 
Of course this isn’t what he likes or would have chosen. He 
had every right to say so—and he didn't say so.” 

Well, he said so to others, if he didn’t say so to Jack; and 
Mrs. Marchmont, who did not disguise her disapproval of what 
she was pleased to call a ridiculously ill-assorted match, went 
about telling everybody that Colonel Morton was strongly 
opposed to it. She added that the poor young man had been 
entrapped in the most barefaced way, and that, for her part, she 
would hardly feel able to blame him if he should back out of 
it, as she was told that he had already shown some disposition 
to do. 

I dare say Mrs. Marchmont’s spiteful speeches did no great 
harm to anybody but herself, and I do believe that during the 
next few weeks Jack was as happy as the days were long. He 
could not, or would not, give up his daily hours of labour ; but 
he had the brilliant inspiration of painting a likeness of his 
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betrothed, and when he was not engaged upon this portrait, the 
two ladies would often sit in his studio and watch him while he 
worked. I found them there several times, and admired the 
patience and resignation of the elder, to whom, no doubt, these 
days were longer than they were happy. I think she would 
much rather have been buying Alice’s trousseau than sitting 
there ; but the time for buying Alice’s ¢rousseau did not seem to 
have yet arrived. Once she asked me whether I did not think 
Jack singularly reticent. 

“In talking of—of matters of business,” she said, “I some- 
times find great difficulty in getting a direct or definite answer 
from him.” 

Notwithstanding the slight hesitation with which she made 
this speech, it was evident that she had rehearsed it beforehand 
and meant me to repeat it. However, I did not repeat it, not 
caring to meddle where I could do no good; and I doubt 
whether Mrs. Maitland had obtained the direct and definite 
reply that she desired when she and her daughter left London. 

That melancholy event took place at the time when society at 
large was departing for those resorts to which society is accus- 
tomed to betake itself at the end of the season, My own move- 
ments being entirely independent of society and the season, 
I lingered on where I was, and was thus able to comfort Jack 
in his affliction. His affliction was not so heavy as it might 
have been ; for it had been arranged that, as soon as he had 
completed certain arrears of work, he was to join Mrs. and Miss 
Maitland in the country. 

“They tell me that I can get very good and cheap quarters 
at the village inn, and I shall be able to make some landscape 
studies,” he explained ; “so that I shan’t be altogether wasting 
my time.” 

“And I presume,” said I, “that on your return you will be in 
a position to tell me when your marriage is to come off.” To 
which he replied, rather briefly, that he hoped so. 

Yet when he came back, he had no such satisfactory 
announcement to make. It was then late in August, and I had 
removed myself and my belongings to a little cottage near 
Henley, whither, by my request, he ran down to dine and sleep 
and give an account of himself. He looked worried and 
harassed, I thought, though he assured me that he had spent a 
delightful holiday, and was more than ever convinced that he 
was the happiest man in England. Only, as no human being 
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can enjoy absoiute felicity, he had one trouble to remind him 
that he was mortal ; and this he confided to me with a good 
deal of circumlocution while we were smoking our pipes after 
dinner. The long and the short of it was that he had been in 
the habit of bestowing something like four-fifths of his earnings 
upon his father, and that he did not see how this state of things 
could possibly be prolonged. 

“Of course,” said he, “I may in a few years’ time be making 
more than I am making now, and my dear Alice would be 
willing enough to wait ; but her mother thinks that I ought not 
to ask it of her, and perhaps she is right.” 

He looked rather piteously at me, and I answered with 
uncompromising severity, ‘ Most certainly she is right.” 

“Well, but then I must write and put things plainly to the 
governor. He is shooting in Scotland now, so that I can’t do 
it by word of mouth ; and the truth is that I hate the idea of 
doing it at all. The governor, you know, is as ignorant of 
money matters as an infant ; he always has been. And I’m 
sure he will be horrified if I tell him that what he has had from 
me has been anything more than a superfluity which I didn't 
now what to do with.” 

“ My dear Jack,” said I, maintaining a serious countenance, 
“you must do as you would be done by. If you had a son to 
whom you were devotedly attached, would you like him to 
deceive you? Would you think that he was treating you fairly 
if he supplied you with every needless luxury that you had a 
fancy for, at the expense of the girl whom he had promised to 
marry ?” 

“JT don’t think you quite understand the situation,” said Jack, 
getting up and beginning to walk about the room. “ You seem 
to forget that when the governor had money of his own, he didn't 
grudge me needless luxuries. The fact is that there has never 
been any question of an obligation between us—what was his 
was mine, and what is mine is his.” 

“ But a time comes when that system has to be abandoned,” I 
observed. “When Miss Maitland is yours, she won't be his, for 
instance.” 

Jack said that was nonsense ; but before he went to bed 
I had made him promise that he would write to his father—or 
rather, he had agreed to do so; for I imagine that he had 
already made up his mind that it must be done. Indeed, the 
thing was obviously inevitable. 
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About a week later I had to go up to London for the day, 
and I profited by the occasion to look in upon my young friend 
in Berners Street. He had had a reply from his father, he told 
me. Not perhaps what I should consider a satisfactory reply 
(this was said with a shade of defiance), but one which was 
entirely satisfactory to him, and which he hoped and believed 
would be equally so to Alice. 

“You mean to show it to her, then?” said I. “I presume 
that he has requested you to postpone your marriage sine die.” 

“Not at all,” answered Jack. “He says in so many words 
that if I thought fit to marry to-morrow, he would not feel 
entitled to dissuade me, and he writes in a tone of gratitude 
which I should think would satisfy even you.” 

Here Jack drew a letter from his pocket which, for a moment, 
I thought that he was going to hand to me for perusal, but 
apparently he thought better of that. It may have contained 
passages liable to misconstruction. 

“What does he want you to do, then ?” I asked. 

“He thinks we might wait for a year. There are reasons 
which I needn’t enter into—or rather, I may as well enter into 
them ; there is nothing to be ashamed of inthem. The governor 
has had heavy and unusual expenses this year, and if his receipts 
were to fall off all of a sudden, he would find himself awkwardly 
situated. Next year it will be different. As he very truly says, 
a man can only cut his coat according to his cloth, and I have 
never told him how much cloth he might count upon. So that, 
in fact, this postponement is my own doing.” 

“Well,” said I, “of course, if you explain all this to Miss 
Maitland ~ 

“ But I shall not,” interrupted Jack. “I have never spoken 
and shall never speak to anybody about this, except to you. I 
have told you because you have always been such a good friend 
to me, and—and because I feel that I can trust you, Maule.” 

I thanked him, but suggested that a man ought surely to be 
able to trust the woman whom he proposes to make his wife. 

“So I do,” he declared: “but if I tell Alice I must also tell 
her mother, and I would rather not do that. I shall simply say 
that I find I can’t get my affairs into order for another twelve- 
month, but that by then I shall be perfectly able to state what 
my means and prospects are. I don’t think Mrs. Maitland will 
call that unreasonable.” 

I thought it in the highest degree probable that Mrs, Maitland 
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would call that just as unreasonable as I myself should have 
done in her place; but I did not think it necessary to say so, 
The little woman, I suspected, was very well able to fight her 
own battles. 

It so chanced that I neither saw nor heard anything of Jack 
Morton again for more than two months. An old friend and 
brother artist of mine, who was anxious to sec the far-famed 
tints of autumn on the American woods, persuaded me to ac- 
company him on a brief visit to the United States, and although 
I wrote more than once to Jack from the other side of the 
Atlantic, I received no answer from him. His silence did not 
cause me much anxiety ; for it was plain that sooner or later he 
would be compelled to choose between his father and his 
betrothed, and as for his being able to conceal his true position 
from Mrs. Maitland, I did not believe that that would be found 
practicable. The upshot of it would probably be that the 
Colonel would have to accept a fixed allowance, the payment of 
which would leave Jack and his wife quite enough to live upon 
comfortably. 

It was therefore without any anticipation of evil that I made 
my way to Berners Street immediately after my return to 
London in November. But the moment that I saw Jack I knew 
that things had gone badly with him. He was standing at his 
easel, with his back towards me: his shoulders were bowed, his 
head was sunk, his whole attitude was that of a man of twice his 
age. And when he turned round to shake hands with me, I was 
shocked by his pallor, and the dull, heavy look of his eyes. 

“ My dear fellow,” I exclaimed, “ what have you been doing to 
yourself? Have you been ill?” 

“Oh, no,” he answered, straightening himself up, “I haven't 
been ill ; but I have been in trouble since I saw you last. My 
engagement is broken off, that’s all. I began half-a-dozen 
letters to you: but I found that it wasn’t an easy thing to write 
about. Well, it’s all over now, and the less said the better. Did 
you have a good time in America?” 

But of course I would not consent to be put off in that way. 
At first he was very unwilling to let me hear more than the bare 
fact that he had been dismissed ; but I got the whole story out 
of him by degrees, and I think it was perhaps a relief to him to 
tell it. Mrs. Maitland, it appeared, had been far from satisfied 
with the very meagre reasons which he had given for desiring 
to put off his marriage for a year. Nevertheless, being urged 
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thereto by her daughter, she had finally made the required 
concession, and Jack had returned to his work full of gratitude 
to the good lady, which she certainly seemed to have deserved. 

“Tt was just three weeks after that,” he continued, “and I had 
been corresponding with Alice almost daily the whole time, 
when one morning I had a short letter from her, telling me that 
all was over between us. You can see it, if you like,” he added, 
laughing rather bitterly ; “it’s the sort of letter that anybody 
might see.” 

“Tt is the sort of letter,” I observed, after perusing it, “which 
has obviously been written under dictation.” 

It was, in fact, a carefully-worded little composition which 
breathed of Mrs. Maitland in every line. It began with “ Dear 
Mr. Morton,” and set forth that the writer, after full and anxious 
thought, had come to the conclusion, that the only course open 
to her was to claim her release from an engagement which had 
perhaps been too hastily entered into. It was not without sorrow 
that she had thus decided ; but her decision must be regarded 
as irrevocable, and Mr. Morton wotld doubtless spare her the 
pain of stating at full length the considerations which had led 
her to it. These, indeed, he would probably be able to divine ; 
but his lack of an assured income was the only one which she, 
for her part, should think it necessary to mention to her friends. 

“Of course it was written under her mother’s dictation,” said 
Jack. “There could be no doubt about that ; and I wrote twice 
to her, entreating her to be frank with me, and promising to be 
frank with her in return. As matters stood, I thought I was en- 
titled to make that promise, and I meant to keep it. However she 
didn’t reply ; so then I wrote to Mrs. Maitland, who did reply— 
and in a way which was final. You can read her letter too, 
though that isn’t a letter which anybody might read. I shall 
burn it as soon as you have seen it. I suppose,” added Jack 
meditatively, “that I must have meant you to see it, or I should 
have burnt it long ago.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s letter, so far as I can remember it, ran some- 
thing on this wise :— 


“Dear Mr. Morton.—lI had hoped that you would not force either 
my daughter or myself to be, as you express it, ‘frank’ with you ; but 
since you persist in describing dear Alice’s letter as inexplicable, and in 
demanding a fuller explanation of it than you have yet received, I must, 
I suppose, fill up blanks which I should greatly have preferred leaving 
to be filled up by you.” 
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would call that just as unreasonable as I myself should have 
done in her place ; but I did not think it necessary to say so, 
The little woman, I suspected, was very well able to fight her 
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thereto by her daughter, she had finally made the required 
concession, and Jack had returned to his work full of gratitude 
to the good lady, which she certainly seemed to have deserved. 

“Tt was just three weeks after that,” he continued, “and I had 
been corresponding with Alice almost daily the whole time, 
when one morning I had a short letter from her, telling me that 
all was over between us. You can see it, if you like,” he added, 
laughing rather bitterly ; “it’s the sort of letter that anybody 
might see.” 

“Tt is the sort of letter,” I observed, after perusing it, “which 
has obviously been written under dictation.” 

It was, in fact, a carefully-worded little composition which 
breathed of Mrs. Maitland in every line. It began with “ Dear 
Mr. Morton,” and set forth that the writer, after full and anxious 
thought, had come to the conclusion, that the only course open 
to her was to claim her release from an engagement which had 
perhaps been too hastily entered into. It was not without sorrow 
that she had thus decided ; but her decision must be regarded 
as irrevocable, and Mr. Morton would doubtless spare her the 
pain of stating at full length the considerations which had led 
her to it. These, indeed, he would probably be able to divine ; 
but his lack of an assured income was the only one which she, 
for her part, should think it necessary to mention to her friends. 

“Of course it was written under her mother’s dictation,” said 
Jack. “There could be no doubt about that ; and I wrote twice 
to her, entreating her to be frank with me, and promising to be 
frank with her in return. As matters stood, I thought I was en- 
titled to make that promise, and I meant to keep it. However she 
didn’t reply ; so then I wrote to Mrs. Maitland, who did reply— 
and in a way which was final. You can read her letter too, 
though that isn’t a letter which anybody might read. I shall 
burn it as soon as you have seen it. I suppose,” added Jack 
meditatively, “that I must have meant you to see it, or I should 
have burnt it long ago.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s letter, so far as I can remember it, ran some- 
thing on this wise :— 





“Dear Mr. Morton.—I had hoped that you would not force either 
my daughter or myself to be, as you express it, ‘frank’ with you ; but 
since you persist in describing dear Alice’s letter as inexplicable, and in 
demanding a fuller explanation of it than you have yet received, I must, 
I suppose, fill up blanks which I should greatly have preferred leaving 
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Following this exordium came a long paragraph in which resig- 
nation and gratitude for the merciful interposition of Providence 
were expressed, while any feeling of rancour against one whose 
own conscience must be his judge was emphatically disclaimed. 


‘“‘Tf,” continued Mrs. Maitland, ‘‘ what I am about to write should be 
the cause of a breach between you and your father (for which I should 
be truly sorry), you will, I hope, remember that I write only in com- 
pliance with your reiterated, and I may add, peremptory request. 
Colonel Morton, who has recently been on a visit to friends in this 
county, and who was so good as to call upon us while in our neighbour- 
hood, was most reluctant to say a word to your discredit. He spoke of 
you with a kindness and leniency hich paternal affection may perhaps 
have excused ; but when I questioned him as to your financial position 
(about which, as you are aware, I had never been able to obtain more 
than the loosest and most general information from you), and when I 
asked him what he thought of the postponement of your marriage to 
my dear daughter, which you assured me was necessary, he could no 
longer, as an honourable man, conceal the truth from me. He told me, 
what I knew from other sources to be the case, that he had always dis- 
approved of your engagement, his reason being that he feared your 
means would be found inadequate to the support of a wife. That you 
received large sums for many of your pictures was, he said, notorious ; 
but unfortunately your income was, and must continue to be, subject 
to heavy claims, the nature of which he declined to specify. I appre- 
ciated his delicacy in this matter. I did not then, and do not now, wish 
to inquire into the nature of the claims alluded to ; I will only say that if 
they had been avowable, you would hardly have kept them secret from us. 

“Tt is not without hesitation that I refer to another subject, upon 
which Colonel Morton expressed himself with a levity which, I own, 
surprised me. I mean your attentions to a certain lady who possesses 
what is doubtless ¢o some minds the powerful attraction of wealth. 
Whether it is or is not the case that, to quote your father’s words, you 
will ‘end by marrying her,’ I am not concerned to inquire. Should 
such an event take place, I shall feel nothing but the sincerest pity for 
her. But it will be obvious to you that (all other considerations apart) 
I could not sanction the continuance of my daughter's engagement to 
a man who is likely to ‘end by marrying’ somebody else. 

“T have only to add, in closing this correspondence, that my dear 
Alice is in all respects at one with me, and that she wishes you to 
understand how completely the feeling of regard which she once enter- 
tained for you has now been dispelled.” 


When I had reached the end of Mrs. Maitland’s characteristic 
epistle, I stared in amazement at Jack, whose listless expression 
had never varied since my entrance. 
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“Surely,” I exclaimed, “you don’t call a letter like this final ! 
What was more easy than to refute such a pack of lies ?” 

“T see no object in using hard words,” he replied coldly. “ Mrs. 
Maitland hasn’t been told any lies, that I am aware of. I can’t 
help it if she chose to put the worst construction upon a perfectly 
true statement. As for my marrying Mrs. Marchmont, my father 
probably thinks that I shall: people often believe what they wish 
to believe. But Alice ought not to have believed it, and her having 
done so is quite a sufficient proof that she no longer cares for me.” 

“You have allowed judgment to go against you, by default, 
then?” I asked. He made a sign of assent 

This time, for once, I fairly lost my temper. 

“Jack,” said I, “you are the very best imitation of a criminal 
lunatic that I have ever met at large. I am not going to make 
myself Miss Maitland’s champion: perhaps she should not have 
been so ready to give credence to insinuations which a stronger- 
minded woman would have insisted upon sifting. But you must 
remember that you had put her faith in you to a pretty severe 
test. And why, pray, are you sacrificing your happiness and, 
for aught I know, hers into the bargain? For nothing in the 
world but to screen an ungrateful, unnatural old reprobate, who 
looks upon you asa mere machine for providing him with funds!” 

I thought that little compliment te his father would rouse him 
perhaps ; but it didn’t. He looked at me impassively and said: 

“Well, is that all? Go on, if you like. I haven’t a word to 
say in defence of myself—or anybody else.” 

I fully intended to go on, but at this juncture the flow of my 
eloquence was checked in what to me was a most unexpected 
manner ; for now there came a loud rap at the door, and imme- 
diately afterwards who should walk in, brisk, smart, and smiling 
as ever, but Colonel Morton himself. 

“Ah, Maule!” cried he; “delighted to see you back again. 
I can’t tell you how much I’ve been wishing for your return, 
because I know you're the only man who can cheer this foolish 
fellow up.” Here he laid his hand affectionately on his son’s 
shoulder, and it seemed to me—though I could not swear to it— 
that Jack shivered ever so slightly under the touch. 

“T’ve done my best,” the Colonel went on; “but I’m no use. 
I suppose I can’t take these things seriously enough. Dear me, 
it isn’t such an awful calamity to be jilted! We old chaps know 
that, but we can’t convince the youngsters that nobody’ ever 
broke his heart because a girl had changed her mind.” 
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The Colonel stuck his hands in his pockets and walked about 
the room, laughing softly. 

“T beg your pardon, Jack,” he resumed presently ; “it’s all very 
tragic, of course. But really, you know, poor little Miss Maitland 
hadn’t much mind or much heart either. Had she now?” 

“ Probably not,” answered Jack composedly. 

Colonel Morton remained with us for, I should think, about 
a quarter of an hour. He lighted a cigar, and chatted easily 
and pleasantly upon a variety of topics, not seeming to notice 
that neither of us had anything to say to him in reply. He 
may have been the most impudent of cynics, or he may have 
imagined (for apparently there had been no quarrel between 
him and his son) that Jack was ignorant of his treachery. Or 
again, it is possible, I suppose, that he did not consider 
himself to have been guilty of any treachery at all. For my 
own part, I confess that I did not know what to make of him ; 
and as soon as he had departed I said as much. 

“You made an ungrateful and unnatural old reprobate of him 
just now,” Jack observed. 

There was not much doubt about his being that ; but what 
was the good of abusing him? I never had the smallest 
influence over Jack, in spite of his friendship for me, and I 
thought the only service I could render him now would be to 
try and stimulate him to take some interest in his art; but I 
was not successful in my efforts. He listened apathetically, or 
didn’t listen at all, to the lecture which I read him, and which in 
truth was only a repetition of many previous ones. As I walked 
away, I was reduced to comforting myself with a scrap of 
Colonel Morton’s philosophy. After all, young men do get over 
love troubles with marvellous facility, and though the process 
of having one’s eyes opened may be painful, it cannot but be 
salutary in the long run. Jack seemed to have already discovered 
that Miss Maitland was not worth much ; perhaps he had made 
the further discovery that his father was worth even less. If so, 
fame and happiness might yet be in store for him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Possibly so complete a shattering of all illusions would have 
enabled some men to make a fresh start in life, but unhappily 
this did not prove to be the case with Jack. All through the 
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winter he was dull and morbid, going nowhere and avoiding his 
friends. He worked incessantly, but his heart was not in his 
work, and I was grieved to notice its steady deterioration. I 
dare say most people will misunderstand me when I say that I 
would rather have seen him take to drinking than paint such 
pictures as he now turned out. I could have cured him—or at 
least he could have cured himself—of that ; but for the other 
malady there is no cure that I know of. To those who have 
broken the laws of morality, repentance and amendment are 
always possible (otherwise most of us would be in a sorry 
plight) ; but my experience is that, for some reason or other, 
this is not so with art. Artists who have once begun to go 
down the hill don’t retrace their steps. 

Shortly after Christmas Mrs. Marchmont returned to London, 
and was so good as to ask me to dinner, on which occasion I 
had the honour of meeting Colonel Morton. The Colonel was 
the bearer of an apology on behalf of his son. 

“I’m sorry I promised for him,” said he. “I thought I might 
safely do so; but it seems that he is declining all dinner invita- 
tions just now, and you know how obstinate he is.” 

“I know that he is extremely ill-bred,” returned Mrs. March- 
mont, who never took the trouble to conceal her annoyance. 

The Colonel looked much distressed. If there was one thing 
upon which he prided himself it was his perfect courtesy, and 
that such an epithet as “ill-bred” should be applied to his son 
was almost as bad as a reproach levelled at himself. He put 
forth all his powers of being agreeable, which I must say were 
very great, and before long he succeeded in restoring the lady 
to good humour. But I suppose she must have given him to 
understand that she had not pardoned Jack, for on the following 
afternoon he appeared in Berners Street, and began taking his 
son seriously to task. 

“It’s too bad, Jack, it is indeed! Women will stand a great 
deal, but they won’t stand being deliberately slighted ; and you've 
made Mrs. Marchmont really angry this time, I can tell you.” 

“TI don’t in the least care whether she is angry or not,” 
returned Jack shortly. 

“But, my dear fellow, you ought to care. Some day or other, 
depend upon it, you will regret having quarrelled with your 
bread and butter.” 

Jack flung down his brushes with a sudden outburst of 
irritability. “I have told you again and again,” he exclaimed, 
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“that no earthly consideration would induce me to marry Mrs, 
Marchmont! Why can’t you believe me?” 

He looked so savage that his father was quite taken aback, 
and was also, I think, a little frightened. The Colonel soon left 
us, and when the door had closed behind him, Jack threw him- 
self down upon the sofa beside me and groaned. 

“T don’t believe I can stand this much longer,” said he. “Do 
you know, Maule, I sometimes think I must be going off my head. 
I can’t control myself. I say things that I don’t mean to say. 
You never heard me speak like that to my father before, did you?” 

“No,” I answered ; “ but I don’t regard your speaking to him 
like that as any proof of insanity.” 

“Qh, you hate him, I know.” He paused for a moment, and 
then added quietly, “So do I.” 

But before I could make any rejoinder to this startling 
announcement he had contradicted himself. “No, I don’t. It 
isn’t true—how could it be? But I hate the sight of his face. 
I can’t even speak civilly to him when he comes here. You see, 
I must be mad, Maule.” 

I saw, at all events, that he ought to consult a doctor; and 
this I persuaded him to do with less difficulty than I had 
anticipated. There and then I took him off to the house of a 
certain great physician who is a friend of mine, and who, being 
by good luck at home, consented to give us five minutes of his 
valuable time. It was fully a quarter of an hour, however, 
before he joined me in the waiting-room, where I had been left, 
and told me that my friend was in a very critical condition. 

“He fancies that his brain is giving way; but I have been 
able to reassure him upon that point. What is giving way, or 
rather has given way, is his nervous system ; and if he doesn’t 
mind what he is about, I fear he may become a permanent 
invalid. He must have complete rest and complete change. I 
have advised him to go abroad. Anywhere he likes—Italy, 
Egypt, Australia—I don’t care where it is. Perhaps a sea 
voyage would be about the best thing of all.” 

“T’m afraid he won’t be induced to go,” I said. 

“Yes, he will; he is frightened. I asked him which he 
preferred—to take a six months’ holiday, or to be incapable of 
doing another stroke of work to his dying day. He didn’t seem 
to relish the idea of being a burden upon his family. In fact, he 
told me that his family couldn’t afford to support him, and that 
he would rather die at once than be helpless. Poor fellow !” 
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The doctor looked sorry for a moment; but he had not much 
time for being sorry ; so presently he bustled away, and I 
walked back to Berners Street with Jack, who seemed resigned 
to do as he was told, saying he supposed there was no help 
for it. He made up his mind to go to Rome, where he had 
friends. : 

“T have done a lot of work in the last few months,” he said 
wearily. “There ought to be enough to keep us going until 
spring, or even summer, if need be.” 

There ought to have been money enough to keep him and his 
father in perfect comfort for a much longer period than that; 
but I suppose Colonel Morton was very expensive. I managed 
to hold my tongue, having learnt by that time that I should do 
no earthly good by saying what I thought. Besides, he was 
probably acquainted with my thoughts. I would fain have 
accompanied Jack to Italy, for I did not fancy the idea of his 
undertaking the journey alone; but many reasons made that 
impossible ; and so, a few days later, I saw him off from the 
Charing Cross station, and was glad to notice that he already 
looked a shade less depressed. Colonel Morton was not there 
to take leave of his son. He told me afterwards that Jack had 
not mentioned the hour of his proposed departure to him. 

“Jack is a queer fish in some ways,” he remarked. “ Likes 
making mysteries, you know. I often wonder how he comes to 
be my son.” 

“So do I,” I relieved my feelings by replying. “Never in 
the whole course of my life have I met two men so utterly unlike 
one another.” And I am very much afraid that the Colonel 
took that as a compliment. 

I had two brief letters from Jack in the course of the next 
month, from neither of which was I able to find out whether the 
change of scene was doing him good or not. He made no 
allusion to his health, but said that he enjoyed leading an idle 
life, “ which is more than I expected to do.” 

He had been absent about six weeks when, one morning, a 
verbal message reached me from Berners Street to the effect 
that Mr. Morton had returned, and would be glad if I could come 
to him at once. They were afraid the gentleman was very ill, 
the boy who brought this summons told me. Seemed sort of 
light-headed and wouldn’t stop talking for a moment. They 
had got him to go to bed, and the doctor had been sent for. 

I found the poor fellow in a high fever. He was sitting up in 
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bed, and seemed to be unconscious of the presence of his land- 
lady and another old woman, who were fussing round him and 
feebly beseeching him to lie down and rest. But he recognised 
me at once, and began to talk in a rather excited way, yet 
apparently with full knowledge of what he was saying. 

“What a time you’ve been, Maule! But you're here at last, 
and that’s all right, and now you'll go, like a good fellow, and 
get Alice, won’t you? Her mother can’t object, now that I’m 
going to die, you know; and I should like to say good-bye to 
her. That’s what I came here for. Otherwise it would have 
been less trouble to die out there.” 

He spoke so connectedly that I thought I might get him to 
give some account of himself ; but the moment that I put any 
question to him he rambled off into absolute incoherency. I 
heard afterwards that he had been taken ill at Rome with what 
was supposed to be an attack of Roman fever, and that, being 
persuaded that his life was in danger, he had managed to rise 
from his bed, give his friends the slip and start for England. 
How he accomplished the journey I have no idea. 

Finding that it was useless either to interrogate or to attempt 
to soothe him, I sat down by the bedside while he went on 
talking. It was always the same thing over and over again. 
He was going to die ; he wanted to say good-bye to Alice, and 
he wished me to fetch her. Fortunately, however, he did not 
seem determined to despatch me upon this errand forthwith. 

The doctor, when he came, was not long in giving his verdict. 
It was a case of typhoid, and, he feared he must add, a very 
severe case. Certainly the patient’s life was in great danger. 
His friends should be sent for. Probably they would wish to 
have a second opinion ; and indeed he himself would prefer it, 
although in the present stage of the disease medical skill was not 
likely to be of much avail. 

An hour later Colonel Morton arrived, in obedience to the 
urgent summons which I had despatched to him. He was a 
good deal agitated, and seemed quite thunderstruck when I told 
him bluntly that his son was in all probability dying. “You 
don’t mean that, Maule!” he exclaimed, with a piteous look 
of appeal at me. “While there’s life there’s hope, you know. 
A great strong fellow like Jack, too! Oh, I can’t believe it!” 

I should not have thought that anything could make me feel 
sorry for Colonel Morton ; yet one is sorry even for a murderer 
when he is hanged, and I don’t know whether I would not 
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rather be hanged than go through such a scene as awaited this 
unhappy father. 

For no sooner did he show himself in Jack’s bedroom than the 
sick man started up withacryof rage. “Go away!” he shouted, 
“What do you come here for? Don’t you know that I’m dying? 
I can’t do you any more good, and you can’t do me any more 
harm. Maule knows all about it—Maule knows that I have 
hated you ever since you told those lies about me. I didn’t hate 
you for spoiling my career—I didn’t even blame you—you can’t 
say I did! Nobody can say that I ever complained, though it 
wasn’t always a pleasant life to lead. How would you like to 
be called a miser? But I kept up the pretence well—I kept it 
up as long asI could. Now it’s all over. Ah, that’s the blessing 
of being mad—that one needn’t pretend any longer!” 

I drew Colonel Morton away ; perhaps he was not sorry to 








be removed from that accusing presence. “ Raving—quite 
raving,” he murmured. “The poor lad doesn’t know what he 
is saying.” 


I wrote to Mrs. Maitland that evening ; but I did not (as I had 
at first thought of doing) tell her the whole truth about the 
circumstances which had led to her daughter’s engagement 
being broken off. I doubted whether Jack, in his sober senses, 
would have wished me to do so ; and indeed it was not necessary, 
for who could refuse the small favour asked by a dying man? 
And Jack was dying ; the celebrated doctor who was called in 
could give us no hope. Worse symptoms set in, in the course 
of the afterncon, and the end might be very near, we were told. 

On the following day Jack’s delirium, which had been violent 
and unceasing all through the night, suddenly left him, and 
though his mind still wandered a good deal, he was quiet, and 
for a quarter of an hour or so at a time would talk quite sensibly. 
During these intervals he always asked for Alice, and I always 
replied that she was on her way to him—as indeed I believed 
she must be. Yet she did not come. Only by return of post 
came a letter from Mrs. Maitland, full of sympathy and sorrow, 
expressed in the very choicest language—sorrow which was 
increased, she said, by her inability to comply with my request. 
Mr. Morton might be sure that he had her daughter’s full forgive- 
ness ; but to allow her dear Alice to see him again would, she 
felt, be to re-open old wounds which time had already in a great 
measure healed, and this she could not think it right to do. 
Well, it did not greatly signify. Jack sank very rapidly, and 
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though he kept muttering the girl’s name, I doubt whether he 
had life enough left in him to wonder at her non-appearance, 
There was no need to tell him that her mother had declined to 
re-open old wounds. 

Colonel Morton remained in the adjoining room until, seeing 
that the time was at hand when he ought to be present, I went 
and called him. 

“Jack is quite unconscious,” I said (for he looked as though 
he required some reassuring) ; “he won’t know you.” 

But, oddly enough, the dying man did know his father. He 
opened his eyes and smiled, and gasped out, with laboured 
breath: “Dear old governor !—so glad you’ve come !” 

Those were his last words. He died a few minutes afterwards ; 
and Colonel Morton, completely overcome, sobbed : 

“ Ah, Maule, I’ve lost—I’ve lost—the support of my old age!” 

Colonel Morton’s many friends are doubtless glad to think 
that he has found another, and perhaps a more substantial 
support, in his declining years. Within six months of his son’s 
death he married Mrs. Marchmont, feeling, I suppose, that the 
case was one which called for strong measures. Some people 
wondered at the lady’s choice; but more, I think, wondered at 
the gentleman’s. “For, after all,” as a crony of his said to me 
only the other day, “ Morton was very comfortably off; so that 
it couldn’t have been her money that attracted him. And she 
has an awful temper, I’m told.” He does not look quite as 
sprightly as of yore, nor is he so often seen at the club. On the 
other hand, he probably does not want for creature comforts. 

As for Miss Maitland, she is Miss Maitland no longer, being 
happily, and, I should say, very suitably mated with a London 
clergyman who is not unlikely to be made a Bishop before long. 
I see her sometimes ; but she does not see me, for the excellent 
reason that she always drops her eyelids when I approach, and 
is careful not to raise them again until I have had time to get 
quite a long way off. There are episodes in the lives of most 
of us of which we do not care to be reminded, and there are 
persons whom it seems best to forget. I take it that everybody 
who knew him, with the exception of myself, has succeeded in 
comfortably forgetting Jack Morton. 


THE END. 
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Miss KINGSLEY, in an article published in the April number of 
this Magazine, set forth the programme of the “ Girls’ Public 
Day School Company,” and gave some idea of its working 
results. 

Those even among her readers who had been educated under 
the system might have doubted the humdrum reality of their 
past, in the enthusiasm kindled by her alluring description. 

I was for eighteen months a pupil at a High School, and 
failed to notice the prominent advantages she speaks of, often, 
indeed, the very converse of her observations came nearer to my 
experiences ; yet it is evident that Miss Kingsley speaks in all 
good faith and without conscious exaggeration. For my own 
part I believe the present plan of girls’ education to be radically, 
fundamentally evil, and that the High Schools have merely 
perfected and developed the old mistaken system, instead of 
sweeping it away and starting afresh on a reformed and 
wiser basis. 

“ Serious endeavours,” says the Company’s report, “are made 
to train the pupils for the practical business and duties of life.” 
An excellent intention, which in the case of the school I knew 
of, was conspicuously unsuccessful. For it is the peculiar 
characteristic of the High School programme, that it so narrows 
the interests and minds of those who enter into it with any 
spirit, that they become genuine blue-stockings, and when 
launched into the world with their minds crammed, running 
over, with facts and figures, are as pitiably incapable of setting 
about the ordinary business of life as a nun escaped from a 
convent. 

In pupil days, their crowning ambition is to win the scholar- 
ship or to be promoted to the sixth form, and so long as they 
have that object in view they are happy, indeed it is a pity that 
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they cannot remain in the sixth form for ever, to be revered by 
the younger girls, favoured by the mistresses, and heroines to 
every one. For how can a woman commit dates to memory 
with any spirit, or plod through trigonometry, when competition, 
the one incentive to work which has no practical end, has been 
withdrawn? She may leave school with the firm intention of 
“keeping up” her studies, but Nature soon revolts against this 
aimless’ plodding, so gradually she leaves off lessons, and she 
knows of nothing to take their place. She has to set out in life 
all over again, and begins to learn the A. B. C. of existence and 
to gain a tardy experience of the ways of the world, to which 
she was formerly blinded by the absorbing intricacies of Greek 
grammar. 

Let us go honestly into this matter—“7o fit them,” says the 
prospectus, “for the duties and business of life.” 

What are the practical duties of life to the daughter of a 
tradesman or moderately poor gentleman? Is it her duty to 
preserve her health, and so to improve her temper and save the 
doctor’s bills? If it is, the High School education does not 
conduce towards that end. 

Is it her business to dress herself with taste and economy, 
and to render herself a pleasurable object to her friends, or to 
manage a house frugally and well, and so make life smoother 
for her husband or her family? Is it her business to be able to 
mend, to do needlework, to stand upright, to write legibly, to 
walk properly, to talk intelligently? If these things are neces- 
sary, she will have much to learn when she has finished her 
education at the High School, so much, that it is to be feared 
all those dates of the Acts of Parliament in the reign of the 
Lancastrian Kings, which are included in a thorough study of 
history, will be chased out of her head, and irreparably lost to 
her. 

Miss Kingsley, after alluding to the wonderful commercial 
successes of the Company, asks herself whether it answers as 
well for the moral, physical, and intellectual training of girls. 

Morally, High-School girls are neither better nor worse than 
other people ; they are as various in disposition as the trees of 
a forest. The larch is still a larch, the chestnut a chestnut, no 
matter what soil it is reared on. 

Where many girls are associated without intercourse with 
boys or grown women, hypocrisy and humbug are certain to be 
engendered ; but this malignant moral growth is less observable 
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at large public schools than at boarding schools, where all know 
one another intimately, and the mental atmosphere is so close, 
that a separate individual scarcely dares to think her own 
thoughts in the darkness of the night for fear of being discovered 
by her comrades and sent to Coventry. 

As for physical training, at my particular school there was none, 
beyond fifteen minutes of mild calisthenics two days a week, 
and that mainly consisted of marching up and down—giggling. 

On the other hand, almost every one of us was round-backed, 
many were short-sighted, and a large percentage suffered from 
sleeplessness, nervous complaints, headache, and want of appetite 
brought on by over-work. The round back was inevitable, it 
might have been included in the prospectus. A fifth-form girl was 
supposed to study six and a half hours ; as a matter of fact she 
worked for seven or eight, beside drawing and extra classes, and 
the greater part of the time was spent in brushing an exercise- 
book with the point of her nose and making simultaneously 
black illegible strokes with her pen. Nothing but a spine bent 
inside out could pass through this trial without curving. 

We reckoned on a contracted chest, but blindness was optional, 
one may say it was an extra. It depended chiefly on the pro- 
gress made in German, and the amount of extra study done by 
gaslight at night in the struggle to keep up with a heavy 
pressure of work. Now a thorough education is a valuable 
thing, and so, no doubt, is a proficiency in the German language, 
provided you do not pay too dear for it ; but girls whose health 
is only tolerable, or who are naturally short-sighted, would do 
well to bear in mind the fable of the dog, the bone and the 
shadow. 

It may be considered a point of etiquette to remember 
yesterday’s lesson till at least the day after to-morrow, but this 
was not compatible with the pace of our form; the geography 
recited at noon had to be ruthlessly scattered to the wind by 
3, in order to make room for next day’s Latin. 

The immediate effects of overwork were only too little 
apparent ; those generally succumbed who were “ willing beasts,” 
easily driven ; often they were toiling to qualify as governesses, 
or they were preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge examina- 
tions, made slaves to the ambition of their parents, or the too 
tractable willingness of their dispositions. Some had the courage 
to resist the influence that was brought to bear on them, but 
only too often they had not. Consider how easily led is a 
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young girl, how susceptible to influence. And only weigh the 
immense crushing power of public opinion, which overwhelms 
the boldest of us, and which to a girl is concentred in her school. 
She knows no other world ; success with her is interpreted as 
marks ; “‘doing right” means distending the memory with the 
largest possible quantity of names and dates ; “doing wrong,” 
on the other hand, implies the using of those natural gifts which 
her Maker has bestowed on her, and which if she squanders now 
will soon desert her. That happy imagination, those high 
spirits, pleased at trifles, wear off in gathering years like dust 
from a butterfly’s wing. If she has these gifts, you may depend 
she was intended to use them, for it is the way on this planet 
that those beasts who carry legs are meant to walk, and those 
with wings to fly, and young children are intended to be happy 
and careless, and not to lie awake at night fighting propositions 
in the third book of Euclid. 

Miss Kingsley is greatly in favour of the mixture of social 
classes. The intention may be a good one, but I doubt whether 
it is altogether successful. Our school broke up into cliques 
and layers. The better-class girls became overbearing, and, like 
most young people, snobbish in their hard-and-fast distinctions 
about trade. Notions were put into their heads that would 
otherwise never have dawned on them. Thrust into the society 
of unpolished girls, with whom they had not a topic in common, 
they saw the difference without the explanation, and became 
possessed with a reverence for caste. 

The lower middle-class girls, on the other hand, who were in 
the majority; grew servile, and began to feel ashamed because 
their parents earned their bread in an honest, sensible fashion. 
Very empty-headed little somebodies were idolized for their 
social position ; and, what was worse, merit in the lower ranks 
was snubbed and trampled on by its moral inferiors. Such a 
state of things is depraving to all parties. I think on the whole 
it is better, in the impressionable, hard judging, unreasoning 
season of girlhood, that classes should be kept separate, and 
that all should mix with their natural associates. 

You may say, the system works excellently at boys’ public 
schools. It does sc : but boys are bolder than girls, more ready 
to take every one for what he is worth ; they are frank, and less 
cliquish, and not slaves to appearances. Women have their 
peculiar virtues, but magnanimity and the courage of opinions 
are not among them. Then at the boys’ schools, in consequence 
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of the heavy fees, most of the pupils belong to the upper ranks 
- of life, and those plebeians who come amongst them benefit by 
the contact. Whereas at the High Schools the select are 
veritably the few. 

Referring to the outcry against over-work, Miss Kingsley 
explains that those girls who have been brought up in the school 
from childhood do not suffer from pressure, they “take to the 
system like young ducks to water.” So might the treadmill 
also become comparatively easy if it were practised from the age 
of eight. Certainly after an apprenticeship to the work, one runs 
easier in harness, that is to say, as soon as the novelty of the 
studies has worn off they become mechanical,—matters of 
memory, rote and routine ; the reasoning faculties cease to act, 
the strain is relaxed. Whether instruction or benefit accrues 
from the practice, is of course another question. 

I have found that as schools go in these days (I have been to 
seven), one learns everything worth knowing in the first term. 
By the time you have “settled down,” according to governess 
parlance, into the mechanical compliance they glory to reduce 
you to, you have sucked your educational orange almost dry, and 
nothing is left but the husk ; columns of statistics and such-like 
poor rubbish. 

If parents doubt this, let them exercise their minds to recall 
some of the lessons they learnt in childhood. What they cannot 
recollect, what they do not so much as remember trying to learn, 
we may conclude has not directly benefited them. They will 
probably find that it was the wrench of applying the mind to 
new subjects and new methods that helped to fix the facts firmly. 

I could give many instances in my own case. The first lesson 
in Butter’s spelling, beginning “fence, defence, fender,” was 
acquired with arduous toil, and it remains in my head still. The 
same applied to the geographical dictionary, of which we had to 
repeat a page every Tuesday. In early days this meant a real 
effort, each place had to be hunted out in the atlas before it 
consented to remain in my memory; but after a few weeks I 
could glance at it, like the Butter’s spelling, five minutes before 
class time, and repeat it fairly well; and forget it in an hour. 
That is “taking to the system like young ducks to water.” We 
plodded through our geography from A to N ; some of the A’s 
made an impression that will never fade, Alaska, Antigua, 
Aspatria, Akyab ; but from B to N my mind is a blank. 

Now as regards the vexed subject of working overtime, the 
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rules at our schools were as follows. Each pupil had a card, on 
which was printed a list of the separate lessons, and the time 
allowed for the preparation of each, and parents or guardians 
were requested to sign the card every Monday as a guarantee 
that their daughter had not exceeded. 

Seeing that it was impossible to get through the work in any- 
thing like the time allowed, it had become customary to exceed, 
and say nothing about it. It would have been easy for several 
girls to unite and appeal to the head-mistress, but no one did 
so, in spite of the “singularly high code of honour” that prevailed. 
I fancy that the idle girls would have been ashamed to speak, 
for fear it should be thought they were shirking, and the “ blues,” 
who might really have obtained a hearing, much preferred the 
existing state of things, which enabled them to keep at the head 
of the class, by working all day and half the night. 

We were obliged to cajole our parents somehow, and they 
came after a while to look upon the card as an empty form, 
and so, protesting, signed. It seems odd that not one girl out 
of a hundred and thirty had courage to stir in the matter, indeed 
in after life it is wonderful to reflect how our consciences, spirit 
and sense of justice were overwhelmed by public opinion. 

School girls are slaves to Mrs. Grundy, she is the clay idol 
before whom they bow down and worship, and in her temple to 
claim the right of private judgment is profane. 

The prospectus of the Company, in criticising the ordinary 
boarding-school curriculum, speaks of a “want of thoroughness, 
want of system, slovenliness, ivattention to rudiments, want of 
organization.” 

At my High School, the rudiments were cultivated under the 
cold shadow of neglect, except Arithmetic, in which we were 
thoroughly grounded. From scribbling so fast and so much, 
our handwritings had grown slovenly, and our spelling was bad, 
unless it came by nature. This defect might have been cured 
by fifteen minutes’ slow dictation daily, and it is indeed a pity 
that the doctrines of the syndicate were set aside in that most 
essential point, attention to rudiments. For after all, when we 
closed our school career and gave dates and declensions a 
month’s notice to quit, the only tangible results we carried away, 
except the crooked backs, were our illegible scrawls, wherewith 
to torment friends and relatives thereafter. 

The object lessons, science classes and natural history of 
which Miss Kingsley speaks, were not included in our pro 
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gramme. These were our subjects: French, German, arith- 
metic, analysis, geography, the historical plays of Shakspeare, 
literature, Latin, mathematics and history. Science completely 
ignored. No allusion to the universe, the sun, the stars. Of 
the myriads of beasts that walk, fly, swim, crawl on this planet, 
the darkest ignorance prevailed. Of the vegetables that grow, 
of ‘the products of the earth, manufactures, great discoveries 
(wonderful as fairy tales, had we been allowed a moment’s peace 
in which to read of them), of all this we heard nothing. Of the 
substance of the earth, of chemistry, of the atmosphere, the 
sea, the peoples of the*globe, their appearances, religions, civiliza- 
tions; nothing. Of the triumphs of architecture, sculpture, 
engineering, painting, industry, poetry, music, research ; nothing. 

Nothing but a thorough study of English history! Note the 
pleasing subjects which I have extracted from an old class note- 
book. The Spanish Succession, the trial of Warren Hastings, 
the Thirty Years’ War Tanistry, Gavelkind and Brehon. Such 
was the thoroughness with which we were expected to study 
the statutes of a past age, yet the existing unrevoked Acts of 
Parliament which affect us to-day were ignored, and not one 
woman in a hundred, whether she be educated at a High School, 
or a low school, or any other school, has an understanding of 
the laws which affect her personally ; of what is legal and what 
is not ; of the claims she has over her executor, agent, trustee ; 
nor does she know what to do when she is robbed, or whether 
she is robbed, or how to defend herself against robbery. And 
very often her mind is incapable of receiving or grasping the legal 
fact when it is offered to her,and she remains liable to be talked 
over by any man of her acquaintance. 

On one page of the note-book a bad mark is entered for 
forgetting that William Pitt the younger was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Lord Shelburne’s Ministry. It was well 
for us that we were not expected to name the Chancellor then 
in power, or any other who had held office during the present 
reign, or we might have forfeited the week's marks at a blow. 

If a girl did venture to discuss the events of the hour with 
any understanding, she was looked on by her mates as a tame 
lunatic. For it must be explained that a study of the nineteenth 
century was altogether omitted from our history lessons. It 
was usual to stop at Waterloo, and begin the Saxon Kings over 
again. Contemporary and ancient history we did not recognize. 
It would have been impossible to go into the chronicles of the 
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world with that ‘thoroughness which was the essential spirit of 
High School teaching, we should have been compelled to put up 
with a mere superficial survey ; so, like David Copperfield’s 
landlady, we waived our claim to operate on the fish, the joint, 
sweets and entrées, in order to give the attention we could wish 
to the potatoes. 

It was a consequence of these necessary omissions that the 
sixth form suffered under the apprehension that Socrates lived 
contemporaneously with Mahomet, and St. Paul some time after, 
and that the fourth form, being asked the name of a single 
Greek poet, could not, with renewed prompting, call up so much 
as Homer ; among a class of twenty-two. 

If proofs of our ignorance were wanted, I could fill a volume, 
for our intellects were too cramped to grasp hints of knowledge 
from outside literature or conversation, even supposing we had 
had leisure to indulge in either. Our minds were drilled into a 
groove, and whatever was not delivered to us in the ordinary 
method, as one may say at the point of the bayonet, we allowed 
to escape us. The reasoning faculties had been sacrificed to 
the memory, and were now flickering and almost dying out. 
Great was the consternation of the fifth form on being requested 
to write an essay on some modern social subject, and to give 
their own views. They had not any views! No one had told 
them what views to have. Somewhat disappointed at the failure 
of her bold project, the teacher expounded her own opinions, and 
the class prepared an insipid transcription. The drone of the 
fifth form made her one successful appearance over that essay, 
arguing the subject in ten pages of copperplate handwriting. 
But one swallow does not make a summer, and she was shortly 
after plunged in fresh disgrace for writing messages in her 
exercise book. 

Such desperately dull authors we learnt from! French 
standard books, dry as railway-station buns ; Ross’s History— 
the very type was forbidding ; as for the man who wrote it, I 
bear him no malice, may Heaven forgive him! Then Mr. Mason 
edited a grammar, in order to show what a hideous garb know- 
ledge might be forced to assume ; and some evil fiend selected it 
“for the use of schools.” The Saxon derivations in the foot- 
notes were the choicest morsels, though I could recommend the 
letterpress. Either of those works might be used as narcotics, 
say as substitutes for hop pillows. They would sink a light 
canoe, A thief would not take them at a gift. I do not believe 
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any one could have read them straight through, except the 
authors, and lived happily afterwards. 

“The whole system of our school is intended to teach girls 
how little they know, how much there is to be learnt.” “A 
smattering makes them conceited. . . .” 

Some observation of human nature, I think, will show that 
the narrower a man’s subject of study, the greater is his tendency 
to conceit. The man who has dipped a little way into every- 
thing, and turned up out-of-the-way subjects, of whose existence 
many people are unaware, begins to realize how Jittle he knows, 
how much there ts to be learnt, and being brought mentally into 
contact with the greatest thinkers in every department of know- 
ledge, soon ceases to arrogate to himself any claims of scholar- 
ship ; his mind is open wide to receive new ideas, generously, 
without prejudice, and to admit his own errors of judgment. 
Concentration and thoroughness bring their advantages, they 
lead the sure way to fame, success, and wealth, but I do not 
think they teach humility. The versatile man, on the other 
hand, commonly languishes in his profession ; his heart is else- 
where ; his thirst for knowledge brings him no worldly benefit 
beyond a lasting delight. So specialists are wont to be bump- 
tious ; from fixing their minds on one small speck, they begin 
to forget the surrounding landscape. 

Ah! but how Miss Kingsley’s words called up a longing to 
behold the “ sunny face of a bright young mistress!” I would 
like to look once on such an object, and bear the remembrance 
of it to my grave. 

“Some successful mistresses know. ... tf @ girl finds her 
mistress not up to the mark in daily life—slovenly, eccentric in 
dress—she loses confidence in her teaching, because she sees that 
in ordinary life the teacher has less knowledge of the world 
than the pupil’s mother and sister.” 

It will mark a pleasing era in school reform when the “some” 
at the head of that paragraph may be exchanged for “all.” There 
was a raging fashion among our teachers for the zsthetic, or High 
School sack. It was worn, like the Directoire costumes now in 
vogue, with a correct corresponding coiffure. From a face not 
always distinguished by unusual beauty, the locks of hair were 
strained away with an austerity which was courageous, if un- 
becoming, and any wisps of hair (emblems of a weak youthful 
leaning towards a fringe) that straggled over the forehead, were 
on the same principle streaked back to the crown of the head. 
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The robe was simple as a Roman toga. It was merely a wide 
cylinder of woollen stuff, thrown over the head, tied with a cord 
or belt round the waist, and furnished with sleeves bulbous at the 
shoulders, and attenuated towards the waist. It was thought 
stylish to carve out the garment to a deep scoop round the 
neck, and finish it with broad lace drooping downwards ; 
perhaps in order to assist the pupils in the anatomical study 
of the bones of the clavicle and sternum. A single rose on the 
left side finished this chaste and elegant costume, which was 
eagerly copied by the blues of the sixth form. Sad it was to 
reflect that to that form and to that costume so many promising 
young children would sooner or later come—indeed, several 
pretty little girls in the upper and lower second forms, who were 
much petted in my schooldays, are now going through the 
dreary programme—bowed backs, short sight, Cambridge ex- 
aminations, headaches, coiffure, and all. 

Three privileges, negative ones, the High School girls enjoyed; 
and for what we did receive we were truly thankful. Each 
pupil owned a separate desk, in which it was possible, if her 
instincts prompted her, to keep her belongings tidily. Further, 
these desks had chairs with backs affixed to them, such as girls 
who have sat or suffered long hours on forms in ordinary 
boarding schools, know best how to appreciate. The third and 
the greatest privilege we enjoyed was the opportunity of being 
idle if we pleased. It was possible (I have tested the fact: by 
actual experiment) to pass a term at the High School without 
preparing one lesson. Little accidents would occur; the early 
morning text out of Corinthians offered difficulties ; and more 
than once it had to be written out from memory with the whole 
chapter of context. But the possible penalty was much pre- 
ferable to the certain trouble of learning it. As for the history, 
geography, and grammar classes, we had been ambling round 
the same old story since the age of eight upwards, we had 
learnt the map of Africa four times, and the Spanish Succession 
three, so it only was necessary to introduce a dash of local or 
class colouring to the answers, to give an appearance of correct 
study. Besides, the lesson books fetched a much better price 
afterwards at the second-hand shop if they were uncut and free 
from finger-marks. And there is a sense of security and repose 
for the girls that form the substantial base of a class, an 
independence of the chilling caprice of chance or failure, that 
those who scale the pinnacles and prance on the giddy peaks of 
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fame can never hope to taste. If a chance shot, or a lucky 
guess at something outside the routine of lessons, should elevate 
one of the laziest to the top of the class, the pride of success 
will not compensate for the misgivings that follow when she finds 
herself slowly trickling downwards ; and there is a comfortable 
glow of peace, like the feeling of home, when on arriving safely 
at the bottom again, she forswears ambitious altitudes for the 
future. 

History, in our teacher’s mind, was so inseparably connected 
with kings, dates, and genealogies, that she could not rest 
satisfied about our Scripture till we had got a table of the Jewish 
kings, with their approximate or imaginary dates, by heart. 
But some among us felt that their genius would be better 
employed by a critical study of contemporary fiction. So it 
came to pass that they were three times ordered to write out 
this list from memory, and that three times this injunction was 
forgotten, till in the fulness of time they carried heaven knows 
how many sheets of foolscap scribbled over with Jehoahaz, 
Jehoash, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, Pekah, &c., to the pre- 
sidential chair. 

Every subject in the curriculum was compulsory. Girls with 
no head for mathematics were still dragged through the first 
four books of Euclid, and many arrived at the winning-post 
without a notion of what everything was about, having assidu- 
ously committed the propositions to memory, three for each 
lesson. That was no mean task, to learn by rote forty-eight 
problems and theorems as though they were so many poems, 
and to keep all the A’s and B’s and C’s clear at examination 
times, except when they, by the merest accident, slipped a line 
and left out the pivot of the argument. 

There is much to be urged in favour of compulsory Euclid, 
for the study has no ultimate aim, it is merely a process bene- 
ficial to the mind, a mental calisthenics, and it may be fairly 
argued that those who understand it least are most in need of 
it. This cannot be said of modern languages, which no one 
surely would willingly attack unless they meant to use them. 

One girl begged to be allowed to leave off learning German. 
The head mistress met her with persuasions. She said she 
might some day wish to study Goethe in the original, and then 
she would look back to the High School teaching with gratitude. 
It did not perhaps occur to her that when her pupil did become 
possessed with the feverish longing she anticipated, it was still 
3E2 
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possible that an English version of that poet by one of the best 
German translators of the day, might be as adequate as the 
girl’s own rendering, even after High School training. All the 
beauties of Goethe and Shakspeare in one, could not do away the 
fear and horror innate in some persons at coming face to face 
with a German verb. She explained that such a fine language 
repaid any study. Well, the violin is a fine instrument, though 
the difficulties of execution are great; why not compel every 
one to learn it? Some people have no ear for music; there are 
benighted individuals who have an abiding terror of the Teuton 
tongue. Certainly, if we survived in these days to the ripe ages 
of the antediluvian patriarchs, we might all study Turkish to do 
full justice to Mahomet, and Gaelic for the better mastering of 
Ossian; but life being short, and full of trouble, and German 
adjectives, as I have heard, subject to many declinations, under 
these circumstances, ignorance is bliss. 

The rebel was forced to learn her German; that is, she was 
marched every day to the German class. You may lead a horse 
to the water, but you cannot make him drink, and the usual 
admonition of nursery days when we refused food on the plea of 
satiety, “well, take it against you do,” will not apply to mental 
nourishment. The class was the livelier for her presence ; she 
made the diligent girls feel so superior when she handed three 
unintelligible incorrect sentences to the teacher’s desk with the 
solemn comment, “My German exercise, Miss Blank,” and 
reproof was received with the excuse: “I’m sorry I could not 
learn more this week, but my top storey is being enlarged to 
take in the long-syllabled words, and until the alterations are 
finished, business is suspended.” Such a remark would cost two 
marks—cheap at the price. 

I never could see the advantage of loading the human brain 
with multitudes of names and events which are much better 
kept in a book-case. The custom must have survived from 
B.C. 500, before the art of writing was discovered, when it was 
necessary to commit whole poems to memory and hand them 
down from father to son. 

In modern times when there are such things as encyclopzedias, 
the effort seems superfluous. It is true that by carrying thousands 
of dates and statistics about with you, some few of them are 
certain to be of service one day; but on the same principle a 
man might promenade the thoroughfares with a wardrobe on his 
back and a ladder tied round his neck. 
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There was a charming little fable published once on a time in 
‘Aunt Judy’s Magazine,’ very likely it was written by Mrs. Gatty ; 
it likened the human memory to a sack, capable of holding 
anything, provided it was not filled to bursting. It would 
retain with equal readiness rich materials or useless rubbish ; 
and much was said of the persons who distended their sacks 
with the latter. The fable or parable form has a great fascination 
for children. This fancy haunted me, and often stung me with 
reproach at the thought of my patient sack, so greedy for jewels, 
that was only crammed with dust and dry sticks. 

I had the misfortune when a child to exhibit some eagerness 
for learning, and this my parents endeavoured to gratify with the 
pilgrimage through the seven schools above mentioned. The 
result was idleness and failure, my parents were disappointed, 
and continue so to this day. Truly they had cause. Much 
good money was sunk among those boarding schools, and 
beyond a moderate proficiency on two musical instruments, I 
cannot think of a shred of benefit I carried away except “Alaska, 
Antigua,” and “fence, defence, fender,” above alluded to; a 
confirmed pulmonary weakness, purchased at school number 
one ; and a deep pity for all human caterpillars that crawl their 
weary way along the public promenades, driven by a governess. 

Sometimes I cried to think how golden time was flying by, 
utterly, hopelessly wasted, bringing me neither present pleasure 
nor future benefit ; only the treadmill of school routine called 
aloud for its victims, so there was little time to indulge remorse. 
Charles Reade tells us of those prisoners who-had suffered and 
fainted at their useless unproductive labour on the cranks, being 
transported with joy when they were employed at some rational 
industry. There are parents and governesses who seem to 
imagine that their children would know nothing unless they 
were incessantly taught. They forget that the mind has its 
hungers as well as the body. If the compulsory process were 
carried out over games and food, girls would soon come to 
dislike their play and meal times, and to look upon them all as 
tasks. If the food were ladled down their throats with a spoon, 
nice and nasty, fat and lean alike, and they were given rewards 
for eating much, and bad marks for loss of appetite, they would 
dislike their meals, as now they do their lessons ; and when 
emancipated from nursery discipline, would live for a year on 
nothing but sweets from the confectioner’s, just as.girls of the 
present day subsist on novels from the circulating library. 
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In that chapter of a great man’s biography which treats of his 
early days, it is quite usual to find that he dispensed with 
schooling altogether, and was brought up under apparent dis- 
advantages ; such was the case with Dickens, Burns, and many 
more. And when on the other hand he did go to school, he 
probably quarrelled with his education. Wellington was moody 
and incorrigible, Thackeray always in disgrace, Byron wild, 
Darwin stupid, Buckland was regarded as an idiot. The list 
might be swelled to any extent, it would only be difficult to find 
exceptions. 

Certainly the Great Duke spoke of the playground at Eton 
as the nursery for Waterloo, but he had not a good word for the 
class-room. It would be a farce to pretend that parents pay 
heavy fees at the public schools in order that their sons may 
study Latin verse. If they leave Eton true Englishmen and 
gentlemen, ignorance is cheap at the price; they can pick up 
what they want to know afterwards. 

“Schools and colleges,” says Louis Stevenson, speaking of 
‘one among the many geniuses who grew great without the 
hampering toils of lesson-book learning: “Schools and colleges, 
for one great man whom they complete, perhaps unmake a 
dozen.” And admirers of Kingsley will remember how scorn- 
fully the old bookseller talked to Alton Locke about gentlemen’s 
sons, who must needs be sent tothe University to have learning 
rammed into them. 

Provide a man with his tools, teach him to read and write, 
and then turn him loose in a library. If there is any decent 
stuff in him, he will do well enough without tutoring. 

In looking back, with every wish to be fair and honest, over 
my own school days, I cannot find one, not one single benefit 
that I carry with me to compensate for those five squandered 
years. Philosophy, or to talk less pompously, perhaps, common 
sense, teaches that not an hour of one’s life need pass without 
winning us something. I therefore conclude that those long 
years of slavery were designed to teach me the value of liberty ; 
that I might feel it so fiercely as to preach it, and be ashamed 
to keep silence. 

Liberty, dearest gift of heaven! Those prize it not who have 
it always ; those who never tasted it are happily oblivious; those 
only love it desperately who once enjoyed it, and had it taken 
from them, KATE FRIAR. 





Flittermice, 


* And all the silent swirl 
Of bats that seem to follow in the air 
Some grand circumference of a shadowy dome 
To which we are blind.”—E. B. BRowNING. 


How like you, reader, these silent swirlers of the summer night 
—flittermice, as they are called by the kindly simple folk of 
some parts of England? Are they pleasant to you, or repulsive ? 
harbingers of good or ill? My feelings are of a mixed character. 
These quaint aside-thoughts of nature’s have for me varied and 
contradictory associations in feeling. Shall I confess that, in 
the days gone by and in certain moods, bats have seemed to me 
like uncanny messengers from the mysterious under-world of 
goblins and of ghouls? Yes: and I confess that even now bats 
can be for me unconquerably uncanny—smile who will at the 
confession. And oddly enough, such is the power of the 
association of ideas, whenever I think of the little harpies in 
this connection there always rises before my mind's eye a vision 
of the opening cavern scene in “ Der Freischutz.” The dim light, 
the flashing gleams of red fire, the weird unearthly music, and 
the general sense of breathless and expectant dread, cluster 
round, and are in a sense symbolized by the great bats which 
now and again emerged from the dark recesses of the cavern. 
Nor is it only in this way that bats were for me, in those 
earlier days of trustful acceptance of all things printed, objects of 
not wholly unpleasant horror. I had somehow and somewhere 
come across Captain Stedman’s account of the huge and terrible 
vampire of South America. It was with a strange thrill that I 
more lately renewed my acquaintance with the story in the 
pleasant pages of the Rev. Mr. Bingley’s ‘Animal Biography.’ 
Thus it runs : “I cannot here forbear relating,” says the Captain, 
“a singular circumstance. On waking about four o’clock one 
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morning in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed at finding 
myself weltering” (how I dwelt breathlessly on that word 
weltering!) “in congealed blood, and without feeling” (mark 
how the mystery deepens!) “any pain whatever. I started up, 
and rung for the surgeon, with a fire-brand in one hand, and all 
over besmeared with gore ; to which, if added, my face pale, short 
hair, and tattered apparel, he might well ask the question :— 


“¢ Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs of heav’n, or blasts from hell !’ 


The mystery, however, was that I had been bitten by the 
Vampire, or Spectre of Guiana. This is no other than a bat of 
monstrous size, that sucks the blood from men and cattle when 
they are fast asleep, even sometimes till they die” (oh, cruel 
death!), “and asithe manner in which they proceed is truly 
wonderful, I shall endeavour to give a distinct account of it, 
Knowing, by instinct, that the person they intend to attack is in 
a sound slumber, they generally alight near the feet where, while 
the creature continues fanning with its enormous wings” (oh, 
diabolical instinct ! ) “he bites a piece out of the tip of the great 
toe, so very small indeed, that the head of a pin could scarcely 
be received into the wound, which is consequently not painful; 
yet, through this orifice, he continues to suck the blood, until he 
is obliged to disgorge. Hethen begins again, and thus continues 
sucking and disgorging ” (oh, fiendish animated pump! ) “ till he 
is scarcely able to fly ; and the sufferer has often been known to 
sleep from time into eternity.” 

It is pleasant to turn from such scenes of blood and maybe 
death, to less painful associations connected with our little 
leathern-winged haunters of the summer twilight hours. For 
there are, for me at least, flittermouse-associations which are 
wholly pleasant. In this connection they suggest delightful 
evening strolls across scented fields, when the latest songsters 
make the summer air thrill with their joyous melody, and the 
soft-winged night-jar chur-r-r-r-r-rs his strange note from yonder 
lean pine. In this connection again they call to mind the return 
from some pleasant picnic when the boat drops slowly down the 
long reaches of the silver Thames, and the silence is only broken 
by the ripple of the wavelets on the stem, the distant plash of 
oars, or the plop of some sleek water-rat diving from the bank. 
Or yet again they recall my pretty cottage at the Cape, with its 
cool verandah clad with convolvulus and honeysuckle, the 
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blossomed pear-trees and the bright plumbago-hedge, and, above, 
the stern buttresses of Table Mountain fading through the 
rapid twilight into the star-bespangled night. I thank thee, 
gentle flittermouse, for these so pleasant memories. 

Have you ever caught and examined a flittermouse? In 
doing so, I warn you, beware of his teeth, He may not suck 
the life-blood from you; but he may give you an unpleasantly 
sharp nip. “Fierce little warmints is bats,” said my father’s 
gardener when, in the days gone by, he somewhat reluctantly 
aided me in capturing one in the greenhouse. I kept the little 
fellow for two or three days in a box in the loft over the stable, 
hoping to make a pet of him. But my efforts were ineffectual. 
I could not get him to eat though I presented him with the 
most tempting flies, beetles, slugs, worms and spiders. He 
drank water pretty freely from a camel’s-hair brush ; but always 
seemed in a state of prodigious excitement, his long ears 
and india-rubber-like wing-membranes being all atremble with 
nervousness or indignation, whenever I took him out. He 
shuffled along the floor with a curiously awkward jerky hand- 
over-hand motion, the fore part of the body being somewhat 
raised from the ground. What became of him I know not. On 
the fourth morning I found his box overturned and my bat 
missing. I blamed a great grey and yellow barn owl; but 
perhaps unjustly. 

I well remember my disappointment at not being able to 
tame my little friend—for bats may be tamed. Mr. Bell in his 
‘British Quadrupeds’ describes how one kept by Mr. Sowerby, 
when set at liberty in the parlour, would fly to the hand of any 
of the young people who held up a fly towards it, and, pitching 
on the hand, would take the fly without hesitation. If the 
insect was held between the lips, the bat would settle on its 
young patron’s cheek and take the fly with the utmost gentle- 
ness ; and when a humming noise was made in imitation of an 
insect, the gentle creature would eagerly search about the lips 
for the promised dainty. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, who made a pet of a poor little flittermouse 
a great ungainly boy was ill-treating, (more in ignorance than in 
malice, let us hope,) says that the little trembling thing became 
as tame as a mouse, grew to know her well, devoured any form 
of animal food, and lapped milk from her finger. She used to 
allow it to fly out at dusk and hawk for insects ; and it never 
failed to return at the expiration of a couple of hours or so, 
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hanging to the window-sill or the sash until its mistress gave it 
admission. 

Another observer of bat life, quoted by Professor Burt 
Wilder, says that having caught a lively long-eared bat, he 
placed the little fellow in a wire-gauze cage, and inserted a few 
large flies. The captive was soon attracted by their buzz, and 
pricking up his ears (just as a donkey does*), he pounced upon 
his prey. But instead of taking it directly into his mouth, he 
covered it with his body, and beat it by the aid of its wings into 
a bag or pocket with which the creature is provided. This bag 
or pocket is formed by the membrane (called the interfemoral 
membrane) which stretches between the hind legs and includes 
the tail. Having thus bagged his prey, he tucked his head 
under his body, withdrew the poor. fly from the pouch, and 
devoured it at leisure. 

It is possible that insects are secured in this way when the 
bat is on the wing, for the same writer, although he had no 
opportunity of observing the action when the creature was in 
full flight, states that when an insect was caught a few inches 
from the side of the cage, the method of capture was the 
same. During flight the interfemoral membrane is not extended 
to a flat surface (and appears incapable of being so stretched), 
but always preserves a more or less concave form, highly cal- 
culated to serve the purposes of an efficient skim-net, wherewith 
to capture insects on the wing. The membrane of the pouch 
would seem, moreover, to be highly sensitive. Occasionally, 
says the same observer, when the bat was sleepy, sitting at the 
bottom of his cage, nodding his head, a poor, silly blue-bottle 
fly (no doubt of tender age and not versed in the natural history 
of the Vespertilionidez) would walk with innocent confidence 
under and over the bat, passing nose, ears and eyes without 
danger. But the moment he touched the sensitive membrane 
of the bag, it closed upon him. And thence there was no 
retreat. The cruel, sharp teeth of the bat soon substituted for 
imprisonment, rapid death. 

Dear old Gilbert White of Selborne, has in his eleventh letter 
some observations which I cannot refrain from quoting. “1 
was much entertained,” he writes, “last summer with a tame 
bat, which would take flies out of a person’s hand. If you gave 
it anything to eat, it brought its wings round before the mouth, 
hovering and hiding its head in the manner of birds of prey 

* This little uncalled-for insult is the writer’s, not mine. 
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when they feed. The adroitness it showed in shearing off the 
wings of flies, which were always rejected, was worthy of observa- 
tion, and pleased me much. Insects seemed to be most accep- 
table, though it did not refuse raw flesh when offered ; so that 
the notion, that bats go down chimneys and gnaw men’s bacon, 
seems no improbable story. While I amused myself with this 
wonderful quadruped, I saw it several times confute the vulgar 
opinion, that bats when down upon a flat surface cannot get on 
the wing again, by rising with great ease from the floor. It ran, 
I observed, with more despatch than I was aware of; but in a 
most ridiculous and grotesque manner.” 

I daresay some of my readers will remember AZsop’s fable of 
the battle between the beasts and the birds. As Mr. Dallas 
reminds us, the moral of the fable is tacked on to the conduct of 
the bat. Availing himself of the combination of wings and a 
furry mouse body, that astute animal hovered over the field of 
carnage, and joined by turns the ranks of those on whom the 
god of battles happened to smile, determined in any case 
magnanimously to throw in his lot with the victors. But as 
Mr. Dallas remarks, this finesse was unsuccessful; the traitor 
was scouted by both parties, and has ever since been compelled 
to make his appearance in public only at night. 

Of those who read the fable there may perhaps be still a few 
who remain in doubt to which party the astute bat was traitor. 
In any case it may be worth while to point out one or two 
characters by which the bat is shown to be an unmistakable 
though strangely modified beast. He is no transitional link 
between the mammals and the birds, but belongs indubitably to 
the former group of animals. This is shown by his furry body 
{though the Collared bat of Malacca has but little to boast of in 
this respect), by his sharp teeth (though birds of old were 
not toothless), by the fact that the young are born and suckled, 
not hatched, and by the unanimous testimony of the whole 
internal anatomy. Skull and brain, breast-bone and hip, 
vertebral column and tail, lungs and digestive apparatus, all 
indicate that the bat is an utter though undeniably lowly beast. 
I use this word of course in its natural-history sense, and with 
no hint of the disparagement implied by the schoolboy who, on 
being asked to describe zoologically the cat, replied pithily, “A 
cat is an animal: our cat is a beast.” 

The wing, moreover, of the bat is quite different from the wing 
of any bird. It is a noteworthy fact, and wonderfully indicative 
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of the resources of Nature, that within the back-boned class the 
problem of flight has been solved in three distinct ways :—nay 
four, if we may include the flight of fishes. But do flying fishes 
veritably fly ; or do they merely sail, borne along on outstretched 
fins by the powerful impetus with which they flash out of the 
blue water? Often and often in the tropics have I leaned from 
the bows of an ocean steamer and watched these creatures, 
frightened by the heavy plunging of the huge steam leviathan, 
dart from the water and, now and again just grazing the summit 
of a wave, sail in long curves for the space of thrice the vessel's 
length. For long I was undecided whether theirs was true 
flight or not ; nor am I quite convinced to this day. But I lean 
to the view that the apparent fluttering of the wings, which is 
very obvious when the fish skims and touches a wave crest, is an 
accompaniment of the vigorous tail-strokes which often leave 
their mark on the smooth surface of the water, and that the 
flickering of the wing-fins as they sail is a mechanical result of 
the rapid passage through the air. I am inclined therefore 
reluctantly to abandon my old belief in the flight of fishes, and 
to place it in the same category as the graceful sweep of the 
flying squirrel, the Ariel of Australia and the Colugo of the 
Indian Archipelago. 

Of the flight of reptiles—not of the effete reptiles of to-day, 
but of dragons in the hey-day of their youth—there can be no 
doubt. In the secondary ages of geological history, when these 
strange forms were lords of sea and land, and when birds and 
mammals had not begun to dream of asserting their supremacy, 
the realms of air also were tenanted by numerous leathern-winged 
reptiles. These strange creatures throve and grew and multiplied, 
and were no doubt the terror of the smaller denizens of the land 
and sea over which they hovered. Some had long jaws armed 
with cruel teeth; others in America would seem to have been 
toothless, and may have had their jaws ensheathed in horny 
beaks. The skull of one species is not less than a yard in length, 
and fragments of yet larger crania have been discovered. From 
twenty to twenty-five feet may have fallen within the wing- 
spread of these veritable “ dragons of the prime.” 

The curious point about the wing, however, and the feature 
in which it differs from that of the bat, is that the wing-membrane 
was spread from the tip of the fourth finger (the length of this 
“little” finger sometimes equalling that of the whole body) to the 
ankle and thence to the tail-tip ; whereas in the bat the wirg- 
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membrane is spread on the four fingers of the hand, all of which 
are greatly elongated. As in the winged reptile, so too in the 
bat, the membrane reaches to the ankle and thence to the tip of 
the tail, a long spur from the ankle aiding in the support of the 
posterior interfemoral membrane before alluded to. 

Quite different again is the wing of the bird. Here, as I need 
not stay to describe, the arm and shrunken hand bear those 
exquisite structures, the feathers, which are characteristic of 
birds, and of birds alone. Indeed the only obvious point of 
similarity between the membraned-hand of the bat and the 
feathered-hand of the bird is the comparative insignificance in 
each of the thumb. In the bird the thumb is very small, and 
carries a tuft of feathers called the bastard wing. In the 
bat the thumb is similar to the toes of the feet, and like them 
bears a sharp curved claw by which on occasion the creature can 
suspend itself, and which comes into use when it is shuffling along 
the ground. 

There is a curious inverted position of the hind-limb, observable 
when the bat is thus shuffling along, which I will very briefly 
describe and then have done with these (I hope not wearisome) 
structural details. Unlike the monkey and the vast majority of 
the mammalian class in which the knee is directed forwards, the 
bat has its leg screwed round in such a way that the bend of the 
knee is in just the opposite direction. Our little flittermouse has 
its thigh so twisted upwards and backwards as to bring the hind- 
limb into the position exemplified by that of agrasshopper. It is 
this, in part, which gives the bat so curious and ungainly a gait ; 
and it is seldom that these creatures are accurately drawn with 
the hind-leg in this seemingly awkward but to them natural 
position ; a position which results to a large extent no doubt 
from the fact that the hind-limb is implicated in the organ of 
flight. And it is one of the great structural advantages of birds 
over bats and flying reptiles that the complete setting apart of the 
wings for flight has left the legs free to become admirable organs 
of progression on land. The position of the bat’s leg may be, 
however, to some extent a result of the creature’s habit of 
suspending itself by the claws of the feet, since it prevents his 
continually knocking his knees against the rock or stone surface 
on which he -hangs suspended in this way head-downwards. 
Most of us I suppose have disturbed, in caves or old church 
towers, the poor little flittermice in their winter sleep. At such 
times breathing is almost suspended, the pulsations of the heart 
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fall from two hundred beats in a minute to thirty, the blood is in 
a dark venous state, and the temperature of the body may fall 
to 40° Fahr., but slightly above that of the surrounding air. Here 
then is another point of difference between birds and bats. 
Birds who feel too acutely our winter climate, or who are pinched 
by a scarcity of insect food, take wing to more favoured climes, 
Bats do not migrate, but fall into the winter sleep of hibernation. 

I well remember, now some fifteen years ago, starting at 7 A.M. 
in the cold crisp air of a January morning to drive in what they 
were pleased to call the “stage” from Cave City to the famous 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. As an evolutionist I was forced 
to regard that “stage” as a somewhat degenerate descendant of 
a bathing-machine that had taken to terrestrial life. The roads 
were not good; and I could scarcely have believed, had I not 
myself undergone the painful experience, that a piece of 
apparatus so ponderous could have behaved in a manner so lively. 
Bruised and bewildered, we reached the Cave Hotel, and after 
some necessary rest and refreshment followed a good-humoured 
mulatto guide to the mouth of the great cavern. A drapery of 
icicles hung glittering in the bright cold sunshine before the 
entrance. Through the narrow passage by which we passed into 
the main cave a warm wind blew outwards, so that it was difficult 
to keep our lamps alight. The interior of the cavern safely 
gained, we looked around us. The walls of the great chamber 
were festooned with innumerable bats which are wont to 
hibernate in the comparatively warm and equable climate of 
the cave. 

Those who may not have visited bats in their winter haunts, 
but who may have visited the monkey-house at the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park, will not have failed to observe the 
large fruit-eating bats hanging pendant, wrapped in the ample 
folds of their wings, behind their green curtain. It is not difficult 
to induce one to scramble down for a date or piece of fig, which 
he will carry up with him and devour, hanging by one leg and 
holding the fruit between the claws and opposable thumb of the 
other, These “flying-foxes” are larger than their insect-eating 
relatives, attaining a length of nearly a foot with an expanse of 
wings exceeding three feet. I have never had an opportunity of 
visiting the flying-fox in his native haunts—Southern Asia and 

the neighbouring islands. But those who have seen Pteropus at 
home do not seem to give him the highest character for amiability 
or respectability. Sir J. Emerson Tennent, in his ‘ Natural 
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History of Ceylon,’ says that when they return from their 
morning excursions they are constantly wrangling and contending 
angrily for the most shady and comfortable places in which to 
hang for the rest of the day. In the evening, too, as they return 
from the feeding-grounds they. wrangle again over the food they 
have collected, biting each other snappishly, and tearing one 
another with their sharp curved claws, especially the long hook- 
like claw of the thumb with which they strike out viciously. Nor 
is this all. Strict vegetarians though they be, or pretend to be, 
these frugivorous bats are, according to Mr. Francis Day, ex- 
ceedingly intemperate and disgracefuliy dissipated. They often, 
he assures us, and he is not the only witness against them, pass 
the night drinking the toddy from the chatties of the cocoa- 
nut trees, which results either in their returning home in the 
early morning in a state of extreme and riotous intoxication, 
or in being found the next day at the foot of the trees sleeping 
off the effects of their midnight carouse. 
Let us return from these sad revellers of the night to the 
better-behaved flittermice of our more temperate latitudes, 
There are several species of British bats. Some twenty in all, 
I believe, including occasional visitants. First we may place 
the long-eared bat, the great ears of which are fully threc- 
quarters of the length of the head and body, while the earlet, 
representing the little rounded lobe in front of the orifice of the 
human ear, is nearly one-fourth of the creature’s length. The 
Barbastelle has ears of more moderate size, but so arranged that 
they almost surround the little bead-like eyes. His short, blunt 
muzzle gives him the aspect of a most determined little bat. 
Perhaps the commonest species is the Pipistrelle, in which the 
outer margin of the ear instead of curving round the eye sweeps 
round so as nearly to meet the outer margin of the mouth. 
Another species, the Noctule, is quite a little giant among our 
flittermice, its head and body measuring nearly three inches in 
length! and the spread of its wings reaching to some fourteen 
inches. The head is broad; the eyes far apart. A female 
Noctule caught by Mr. Daniel gave birth to a little, hairless, 
blind batlet, which she received into the cup-like cavity of the 
interfemoral membrane, and tended with the utmost care, 
wrapping it in the mantle of her wings. 
If these vespertilione bats are scarcely to be called beautiful 
in face and feature, the Horseshoe bats must be regarded as 
positively ugly. The face carries a curious nasal appendage or 
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nose-leaf. This consists of a horse-shoe-shaped membranous 
expansion which sweeps round and includes the nostrils. From 
the ends of the horse-shoe there passes on to the forehead a 
tapering lance-shaped frontal leaf. In the middle is a centra 
leaf, somewhat flattened from side to side, and projecting 
forwards. The whole gives to the face a most terrific and 
uncanny aspect, which is intensified in certain foreign species, 
such as the Mourning Horse-shoe bat of the East, and the 
Trident bat of Persia. 

The occurrence of these membranous expansions of nose and 
ear is particularly interesting. For it would seem that the peculiar 
modification of the integument necessary to produce a wing- 
membrane has carried with it a tendency for the skin in other 
parts of the body to vary and to run into membranous 
expansions. 

These membranous expansions—wings, ears, and nose-leaves 
—are peculiarly sensitive to touch. For it would seem to be 
partly by this sense, and partly, according to M. de Jurine, by 
the sense of hearing, that bats are able to thread their way 
through underground passages where scarcely a ray of light can 
enter. The Abbé Spallanzani’s convincing but cruel experi- 
ments showed that bats artificially blinded (for the proverbial 
expression “as blind as a bat” involves a piece of gratuitous 
calumny) were able to fly freely and fearlessly in and out among 
various obstacles to their progress without striking against the 
walls of the room, or so much as touching with their wings the 
objects it contained. Nay more, they seemed to be anxious to 
give the paw of a cat or the hand of a man a wider berth 
than to any mere inanimate piece of furniture. And when 
one was allowed to fly down an underground passage in which 

there was a sharp bend, not only did it sweep round the curve 
without hesitation, but it detected a small cavity in the roof, and 
changed its course in order to hide itself in this retreat. It is 
said, moreover, that those species which bear nose-leaves show 
greater acuteness of perception than those which are not so 
adorned, and that many of them are known to frequent the 
darkest places of retreat, and to fly later than some of their less 
endowed fellows. Professor Flower has shown that the nose- 
leaves are developed in part from the integument round the 
nostrils and in part from the sensory region of the upper lip. 
The dreaded Vampire of South America is one of these nose- 
leaved bats. It is a cruel-looking fellow, with long, sharp canine 
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teeth. The length of the head and body is about six inches and 
the spread of its wings nearly two feet and a half. Cruel as it 
looks, however, it is in all probability innocent of the blood of 
man or of four-footed beast. Its food would seem to consist of 
insects and vegetable products. The maws of those examined 
by Mr. Bates contained only a pulp of fruits and seeds with a 
few remains of insects. 

The true blood-sucker is a smaller bat, about four feet long and 
about fifteen inches in expanse of wing. Its teeth are curiously 
modified in relation to its mode of life. In the adult animal there 
are in the upper jaw two large prominent triangular incisor teeth, 
wonderfully sharp and trenchant. On either side of these the 
canines are also sharp and of a somewhat similar form. Behind 
these again are two sharp-edged pre-molars. Molar teeth there 
are none. It is with the sharp incisors that the bat makes 
its minute puncture of a wound. Some years ago when I was 
in Brazil I was shown, at Juiz da Fora, one of these Desmodonts 
which had been caught in the act of sucking the blood from the 
shoulder of amule. The wound is, however, not generally a very 
serious one. 

Once more let me return for just one moment to our harmless 
little English flittermice. The inebriate Flying Fox of the 
East and the wicked blood-sucking Desmodus of the West are 
but distant relations of our fitfully flitting friend of the long 
summer evenings. We must not hold our little insect-eating 
Leather-wings guilty of the unpardonable excesses of the one or 
the blood-thirsty savagery of the other. To insects they may 
appear, and not unjustly, cruel ogres; but let us rather regard 
them as part of the glad symbolism which accompanies Nature's 
beautiful awakening from the long sleep of winter. 


C. LLoYD MORGAN. 
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THE South-Western Railway forms a fit transition between the 
great northern and western trunk lines, and what, if we were 
to insist on an arboreal metaphor, might be called the shrubby 
lines to the south and east. In one sense, of course, every 
company has a main line. Even the Metropolitan has one, and 
it extends from Aldgate to Edgware Road. But the main line 
of the Brighton Company, for instance, is hidden amidst the 
labyrinth of branches, many of which start away from the 
very roots of the central stem, crossing and recrossing and 
interlacing in almost inextricable confusion; and the mere 
appearance of the map entirely fails to show that any one road 
is more important than the rest. Now, if it cannot be said that 
the original main line from London to Southampton, extended 
as it has been on to Dorchester and Portland, is an inconspicuous 
stem, still less that the branch to Exeter, Ilfracombe, Launceston, 
and Plymouth is any thing but a vigorous offshoot, for all that 
it is strictly true that the through traffic is by no means so 
important a part of the South-Western business as it is in the 
case of the northern lines. Compare an express to Birmingham 
with an express to Portsmouth, the largest town on the South- 
Western system, though Mr. Foxwell refuses to admit that such 
a thing as an express to Portsmouth exists at all, The 
Birmingham train drops perhaps half-a-dozen passengers at 
Northampton, and a few more at Coventry, possibly leaves 
behind at Rugby a carriage for Leamington ; but the great bulk 
of the passengers go through all the way. Suppose, on the 
other hand, that a train earns an average of £30 on the 74 
miles between London and Portsmouth. Not more than £8 

* The author has to express his obligation, in more than one point relating 
to the ancient history of the line, to a book published some years since under 


the title of ‘A Royal Road,’ by Mr. Sam. Fay, one of the employés of the 
Company. 
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or thereabouts of this will be through fares, the rest will be paid 
by passengers, who get in or alight, or both get in and alight at 
intermediate stations. While therefore the exacting demands of 
the British public, not unassisted, perhaps, in the case of Exeter 
and stations beyond by the competition of the Great Western, 
succeed in obtaining from the South-Western trains that can 
hold their own with the “ Lightning” expresses of France and 
Ametica, it would be vain to look here for speeds such as we 
have had to chronicle upon other systems in previous months. 
The great bulk of the South-Western traffic being then local 
and residential—much of it of a suburban or semi-suburban 
character—it is in London itself and its neighbourhood that the 
special interest of the line centres. And what is more, compared 
to the passenger traffic, the goods traffic on the South-Western, 
as on all the southern lines, is a very secondary matter, that 
may without hesitation be passed over in silence in the 
following pages. The South-Western carries in a twelvemonth 
about thirty-five million passengers, as many are conveyed by 
the Midland, more than travel by the North-Eastern (each of 
which has nearly twice the mileage), and almost half as many 
again as use the Great Northern. But when we come to goods 
and minerals, the South-Western has about three million and a 
half tons, as against nine and a half credited to the Great 
Northern, twenty-five million to the Midland, and very nearly 
forty to that giant among the coal lines—the North-Eastern. 
This state of things, however, is very different from that 
which was contemplated by the projectors of the original London 
and Southampton Railway. In the estimate officially put 
forward by the promoters, it was calculated that the passenger 
traffic would be worth £50,000 a year, while coal would bring in 
£40,000, goods and parcels to and from intermediate stations 
£21,000, and imported goods from Southampton £70,000, of 
which no less than £20,000 was to be contributed by the single 
item of “foreign fruits.” Opponents of the line declared that 
even this modest estimate was absurdly too sanguine; one of 
them went so far as to assert that the railway would only be 
used for the conveyance of “ parsons and prawns—the one from 
Winchester, the other from Southampton.” They could hardly 
assert, however, that the Chairman’s estimate of the rolling stock 
required—two engines for passengers and three for goods, 
at a cost of £500 apiece; or of land—84 acres for all the 
stations, goods yards, and werehouses—erred on the side of 
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extravagance. Asa matter of fact each engine cost £1500, and 
within four years of opening the line there were forty-nine of 
them in use; and the land cost £300,000 instead of £65,000. 
But the Company were hardly more out in their reckoning than 
a gentleman who had contracted to buy an estate at Wimbledon. 
After the contract of sale had been duly signed, Parliament 
consented to pass the South-Western Bill, which authorized a 
station at Wandsworth and a second at Wimbledon. On receipt 
of this fatal news, the purchaser appealed to the generosity of 
the vendor to forego a portion of the price, in consideration of 
the injury that must be done to the property ; and, what is more, 
his request was granted. 

The first terminus of the South-Western was at Nine Elms 
somewhat further west than the Vauxhall Station of to-day. 
The site of it was described at the time as “low and marshy, 
studded with windmills and pollard trees, and Dutch-like in ap- 
pearance.” Ten years later the line was extended to Waterloo, 
at a cost of £900,000. The original station is so embedded in 
the various extensions and additions that have accumulated 
round it, that it is not very easy to trace it to-day. But it may 
roughly be said to comprise what is now the main line station, 
though the platforms have been lengthened considerably in 
both directions. It was built on ground “formerly occupied 
by hay-stalls, cow-yards, dung-heaps and similar nuisances.” 
“We have placed on the railway,” said the Chairman at the 
annual meeting, “ between Nine Elms and Waterloo, four distinct 
lines of rails, in order that we may have no trouble or incon- 
venience in future in the traffic; and also that, whatever may 
be the adventurous schemes of the age in future, whatever may 
be the probability of introducing lines south of London, we may 
not only have ample means of conducting our traffic, be it what 
it may, but of ability to let others come and hire, that we may 
benefit by their enterprise and industry on our property.” 

These brave words were spoken in 1848. It was not very 
long before the growth of the traffic compelled the erection of 
what is commonly known as the Windsor Station. The year 
1879 saw the addition of the South Station, with two more 
platforms, Nos. 13 and 14. The South Station is known to the 
staff as “Cyprus,” because it was opened just at the time when 
Lord Beaconsfield returned from Berlin, bringing “peace with 
honour.” The relief, however, only sufficed for six years. In 
1885, a new North Station, christened on a similar principle 
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“Khartoum,” and with platforms numbered from 15 to 19, was 
opened ; and now, though it certainly cannot be said to be one 
of the most convenient, the South-Western Company can at 
least boast that they own the largest railway terminus in 
London. Such as it is, however, it is probable that Company 
and public will both have henceforward to make the best 
of it. To recast so huge a structure, with 100,000 passengers, 
and 700 trains in and out every day of the year, is a simple 
impossibility ; a task that unless the population of London 
all take holiday for a twelvemonth, is hardly likely to be so 
much as attempted. As for the four lines of rails that to all 
time were to afford the most ample “means for conducting 
the traffic, be it what it may,” they have long been recognized 
as completely insufficient. A third pair of rails, making six in 
all, is now on the eve of completion; but the Company, who 
have had to pay enormous sums for the property they have 
expropriated for their new widening, have had reason to wish, 
as one piece of land after another has been conveyed to them 
with the title-deeds reciting that it was sold to the present 
vendors or their predecessors by the Company itself less than 
forty years ago, that their Chairman had really been as farseeing 
as he fancied himself. 

To obtain accurate figures of the growth of the traffic is not 
very easy, but the following, as far as they go, may be relied 
upon as accurate. Twenty-five years ago, the signalmen at 
Clapham Junction, when applying for an increase of pay, and 
when therefore they were not likely to understate their case, 
asserted that 325 South-Western trains passed through that 
station every twenty-four hours. On Derby Day, 1867, the 
number in and out of Waterloo was 480; but that included no 
less than 125 specials. In 1878, on an ordinary day in 
November there were 471 trains; in 1881 the number had 
increased to 556; seven years more has brought it to over 700, 
And the increase in the length and weight of each train has 
meanwhile at least kept pace with the increase of the numbers. 

Waterloo, was not intended to be the Company’s final 
goal. Had the financial crisis of 1848 not intervened, the South- 
Western would have been continued on into the City. Much of 
the land had already been purchased. The site on which stands 
Barclay and Perkins’ brewery, the lineal successor of that which 
Dr. Johnson sold along with “the potentiality of growing rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice,” was already in hand. The 
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directors were in treaty for the acquisition of Southwark Bridge. 
But when the crash came, the whole scheme was _ hurriedly 
abandoned. Nor was this all. The projected line from Salis- 
bury to Exeter, a Bill for which had been obtained as almost 
the sole result of a Parliamentary struggle that cost the share- 
holders the appalling sum of £400,000, was abandoned at the 
same time. The portion of the line from Salisbury to Yeovil 
was constructed some ten years after by a separate company, 
whose pluck and enterprise were rewarded with annual dividends 
of ten and twelve per cent., till the concern was finally re- 
absorbed into the South-Western not so many years ago. 

One small piece of jetsam that was not swallowed up in the 
storm of 1848 deserves a word of mention to itself. The 
Bodmin and Wadebridge Railway obtained its Act when the 
Liverpool and Manchester was a promising two-year-old. It 
was opened for traffic in 1834, the year in which Parliament 
sanctioned the construction of the London and Birmingham, 
and the year before the promoters of “a line called the Great 
Western ” succeeded in overcoming the resistance of the Lords 
to their new-fangled schemes. Like all its predecessors, it was 
intended for the conveyance not of passengers but of goods. 
Not in this case, however, cotton or coal, but sand from the 
estuary of the Camel to fertilize the rich pastures round Bodmin 
and Wenford. The Act, which extended over seven‘y-six folio 
pages, authorized the construction of a railway 14}? miles in 
length, with a capital of £35,000; and remarkable’ to relate, the 
line actually was opened for traffic with £106 8s. 5d. of its 
capital still unspent. There are probably not many other 
railways in England that got to work at an original cost of only 
£2300 a mile. But then it must be admitted that the directors 
exercised a strict if not even a penurious economy. In the 
statement of expenditure submitted to a meeting of the share- 
holders in May 1834, when the line was on the eve of com- 
pletion, there stands this item :—*“ Steam-engines, comprising 
engines, waggons, engine-house, forge, coal-sheds, weir and iron 
pipes for the supply of water to engine, tank, pumps, &c. 
#25 8s. 10d.” With an economy such as this, even the most 
exacting criticism must surely have been satisfied. 

In 1845, when “the battle of the gauges” was raging, both 
the Great Western and the South-Western cast longing eyes 
upon this small Naboth’s vineyard. It is true that by no pos- 
sibility could the line, which ran north-west and south-east, ever 
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form a portion of a through route. It is true too that neither 
Company had as yet approached within a hundred miles of 
Bodmin; but such considerations matter little to combatants 
when their blood is up. The Great Western offered to buy the 
Bodmin and Wadebridge, spite of the fact that it was paying 
no dividend, at a large advance on the cost of construction, pro- 
vided only they got their Bill. The South-Western did not, in 
one sense, offer quite such liberal terms, but they undertook to 
purchase, whether or no ; and with this latter offer the Bodmin 
directors closed. From that day to this the South-Western has 
owned this small line that has never had any connection with 
the rest of its system, and it is safe to say that it has had no 
special reason to congratulate itself on its purchase. The 
strangest part of the whole story perhaps is that it was not 
tilla year or two back that Parliamentary sanction was obtained 
to the bargain concluded in 1845. 

Recently the line from Wadebridge to Bodmin, whose archzo- 
logical interest was quite disproportionate to its commercial 
importance, has been subjected to a process of modernization 
which has practically implied reconstruction. The branch to 
Wenford, however, has fortunately remained untouched, and on it 
may still be seen the original rails resting on “chairs,” no larger 
than a man’s hand and weighing 8 lbs. a piece, as against the 40 
or 50 lbs. of a modern chair. The stone blocks to which, in 
lieu of sleepers, the chairs are fastened down by two long ten- 
penny nails, are of all sorts of shapes and sizes, though roughly 
they may be averaged at 2 feet across at the top, and a foot in 
thickness. But the rest of the line which, by the opening of a 
new branch from Bodmin Road on the main Cornwall line to 
Bodmin, has been brought at length into connection with the 
railway system of the country, and has been handed over to 
contractors to be brought up to modern requirements. The pas- 
senger service has ceased to run; the train which left Wadebridge 
on Monday, Wednesdays and Fridays, and returned from 
Bodmin on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, has been taken 
off; and the whole of the rolling stock, consisting of one first and 
second-class composite and two open third-class trucks of the 
char-a-banc description, stands idle in the carriage shed. To 
show the difference between the old and the new style, it may 
be mentioned that the width of the track to accommodate the 
single line of 4 feet 84 gauge was originally 9 feet, and is now 
17, and that, whereas the old stone blocks rested on the bare 
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ground, and the wooden sleepers which were introduced at a later 
period rested directly on them, the new line runs on the top of a 
bed of ballast carefully packed and levelled, and less than 2 feet 
in thickness. Moreover, though the original Company built 
15 miles for £35,000, it is understood that it has cost the 
Great Western about half as much again to construct the link, 
four miles in length, which stretches from Bodmin to Bodmin 
Road. 

There is no need of the force of contrast to heighten the feeling 
of astonishment with which one watches the working of the 
traffic in and out of Waterloo Station. At the busy times of the 
day, say from 8 to II A.M., and from 2 to 6 P.M.; three trains 
arrive and depart every four minutes. Scattered about over the 
yard are several auxiliary signal-boxes, but the key to the whole 
situation is the “A” box, which stands astride of the “running 
lines,” as they are termed in and out of the station. From this 
box the points and signals throughout the yard are worked by 
209 different levers, which make in the course of the twelvemonth 
(so the men themselves have calculated) the satisfactory total of 
4,848,700 movements, or an average of twenty-two movements 
for edch train. To this box there are attached, not counting a 
swarm of boys who run messages and make entries in the train 
books, ten signalmen. Four are on duty from 7 A.M. to 2 P.M, 
four more from 2 to 10 P.M., while from 10 o'clock at night till 7 
the next morning two men are sufficient to cope with the diminished 
traffic. But though the hours are short, the work is no sinecure. 
Probably the mental strain, the haunting sense of responsibility, 
that to an outsider seems so crushing, does not affect the signal- 
men very seriously. They have gradually been broken in to 
their task, and perform their functions in a cool matter-of-fact 
manner, concerned to remember that lever 49 must be pulled 
over before and not after lever 167, rather than to think what 
might be the possible consequences of an inversion of the order. 
Besides, thanks to the perfection to which block-signalling and 
inter-locking have been brought nowadays, though it is easy enough 
to delay a train, it needs considerable ingenuity to organize an 
accident. But the physical labour involved is considerable. To 
say that 900 to 1000 levers are worked per hour, means in other 
words that each man has to move a lever every fifteen seconds, 
and the pull is a heavy one even to a strong man. Any one 
standing in the box about 6 o’clock in the evening, and listening 
to the incessant ting-ting of the electric bells and the crash of the 
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levers, as they are thrown hastily over and the catch springs back 
and locks them securely in their new position, can imagine that 
the men are thankful when the rush gradually begins to subside, 
and they can get a moment’s rest to eat their suppers. 

Perhaps the most remarkable point in connection with the 
system of signalling is to realize that the whole of it is the 
growth of little more than one generation. Indeed its more 
elaborate developments are only half that age. The inspector 
who now has charge of the whole working of the station at 
Waterloo was stationed at Clapham Junction twenty-five years 
ago. In those days the trains were all controlled by disc signals 
worked from a box on the platform itself, and unassisted by 
bell or message from the stations on either side. But there is 
one among the signalmen at Waterloo whose memory goes back 
to the dark ages when signals as yet were not, and when, in their 
absence, a journey was so perilous, that an ingenious projector 
urged that the engine ought always to be from a mile to a mile 
and a half in advance of the train, connected to it by a sufficiently 
strong rope. “In case of an accident,” as he feelingly observes, 
“the engineer only would be imperilled.” 

Up under the roof of the main line platform at Waterloo, in 
a small box wedged tight against the gable end, where probably 
not one passenger in five thousand has ever noticed it, and 
appropriately named the “Crow’s Nest,” there sits for eight or 
nine hours of every day an old man named William Chadband. 
His work is light and simple; he is only required to supervise 
the admission of trains to the platform beneath him, and from 
his lips one afternoon the present writer learnt his history. He 
was born in 1817, and worked at the construction of the line 
before it was opened. In 1839 he went to Nine Elms, where his 
duty was to disconnect the engines from the tenders and turn 
them, as the turn-tables were not large enough to allow engine 
and tender to be placed on them at the same time. These old 
engines were so light, that he used to move them about by 
working what were then known as starting handles to and fro, in 
the same fashion in which an invalid propels his exercising chair 
by working the handles attached to cranks on the axle. Or 
if another time an engine could not start its load up the slope 
out of the yard—and an engine load was only Io trucks as 
against 40 or 45 at present—he would hitch on two or three 
horses in front, and pull engine and train away out of the yard 
together. In those days there was no hard-and-fast line between 
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the different branches of the service, and Chadband was sent for 
a time to work as a fireman. But engine-driving life was too 
risky, so he gave that up. In 1841 he left the South-Western 
service and went to Corbett’s Lane, the junction between the 
Greenwich line and the Croydon line, about two miles below 
London Bridge. At this junction the signalling was managed 
by two flags; a red flag meant that the Croydon train was to 
come on and the Greenwich train to stop, while a green flag 
meant the opposite. But the system, though simple, had its 
disadvantages, one of which was that a Croydon down train 
might have been stopped just where a Greenwich up train 
would cut it in half, and after a short experience Chadband 
returned to the South-Western. 

He was then employed for eight years at night-work in the 
Nine Elms goods yard. Of this his most vivid recollection 
relates to the terribly long hours that men used to work. One 
day he watched a train draw down into the yard. The driver’s 
hand was on the regulator, the fireman was standing to the 
brake, but both men were fast asleep, and the train went through 
the wall and out into the road beyond. Another time Chad- 
band himself dozed off for a moment as he was holding open the 
points for a train to pass,and only awoke to consciousness when 
the last wheel had passed and the switch ceased to vibrate in his 
hand. His next move was to Waterloo where he became yard 
foreman. There was at this time one signal put up outside the 
station-yard, which of course was worked by a man standing on 
the ground. This signal belonged toa long extinct pattern. It 
consisted of a round disc of metal balanced on its edge on a 
pole. One half of the disc was solid and painted red, the other 
half had the interior cut away, leaving only a thin rim of metal. 
The disc had a double motion. It could be turned round bya 
cord fastened in a groove round the edge, or it could be twisted 
as a sixpence is twisted when one spins it. The signal, there- 
fore, could assume four positions. Turned edgeways to the 
driver’s approaching, it meant that both lines were clear. 
Turned across the line, if the open portion was downwards, 
both lines were blocked. If the right-hand or the left-hand half 
of the disc was open, the corresponding line was clear, while the 
other was blocked. By a later development when signals of 
this pattern referred to a branch line, a second disc with a green 
ring upon it was placed underneath. 

Every one has heard of the exceptional precautions when the 
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Queen travels ; how the goods working in the sidings adjoining 
the main line is suspended, and the points locked ; how trains in 
the opposite direction are stopped ; how level crossings are 
closed and guarded, and the whole line patrolled by an army of 
platelayers. Her Majesty a few years since, with her usual 
warm-hearted sympathy, expressed her desire that the same 
care should be taken of the safety of the meanest of her subjects 
as was taken of her own. Unfortunately, however, if the same 
superabundance of precaution were employed in the case of 
ordinary trains, half Her Majesty’s subjects would have to stop 
at home, for the traffic could never be conducted at all. But in 
those days Her Majesty’s wish was fully complied with, and 
instead of every arrangement down to the minutest detail being 
worked out days before hand in the traffic superintendent's 
office, and printed instructions being sent to every member of 
the staff, she came and went unannounced, exposed to the same 
risks as every one else. 

And the risks were by no means nominal. Here is one expe- 
rience. In days before the injector had been discovered—that 
marvellous contrivance by which a tiny jet of steam suffered to 
escape from the boiler rushes back again in a fraction of a 
second, dragging at its heels a supply of cold water, in defiance 
of an outward pressure from the boiler of 140 or 150 lbs. on 
each square inch of surface—an engine was fed with water by 
pumps fixed on to and driven by the wheels. But if the wheels 
stood still, the pumps could not act, and the water supply ran 
low. To meet this difficulty, there were placed in the engine- 
shed, at the end of the rails and level with them, what were 
known as friction-wheels, Over these the engine was placed, 
with its driving-wheels resting on the top of them. The wheels 
could then be driven round so as to work the pumps, the engine 
of course simply remaining stationary all the time. But if the 
friction-wheels were occupied, an engine often set off for a run 
down the line to Vauxhall, and filled its boiler that way. One 
day an engine had started on a preliminary canter down what 
was known as the “light” engine line, from the fact that it was 
almost entirely reserved for this purpose, and was due to return, 
when to his horror Chadband saw the 11.15 A.M. express—a 
still existing train—running out of the station on the same pair 
of metals. He rushed forward, dragged a red handkerchief from 
his pocket, and, waving it above his head, ran on to meet the 
approaching “light” engine. It was stopped just in time. 
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Passengers who see railway servants with scarlet neckties 
probably seldom think of their possible use as emergency 
danger-signals. But not many weeks back a story, which no 
doubt has at least some foundation in fact, found its way into 
the English newspapers, telling how a platelayer, who came upon 
a solidly-built obstruction maliciously placed upon the line on 
which the Orient Express was due in a few minutes, saved the 
train by covering his lantern with a red handkerchief and 
holding it up to warn the driver. 

As long ago as 1869, Captain Mangles, then Chairman of the 
Company, mentioned at the half-yearly meeting that Chadband 
was the oldest signalman in the South-Western service, and that 
he had never been responsible for loss of life or injury to a single 
passenger. Though well-nigh twenty more years have passed 
since then, he can still make the same boast to-day. One 
pleasant fact should be added to his story, and that is, that 
though he has come down to much lighter and less responsible 
work, he still draws his money at the same rate as when he was 
in charge of the yard as foreman. 

And now let us endeavour very briefly and in the merest out- 
line to sketch the gradual development by which the one signal 
on the ground at Waterloo, or the candle in the window of the 
hut at Darlington, has grown into the great “A” box with its 
209 levers. It may be that we have not yet reached the end, 
and that some new failure will suggest some further possibilities 
of precaution, but at present the tendency is in the direction of 
simplification rather than greater complexity. The signals of 
the modern and now almost universal pattern had, when first 
introduced, three positions. Full up, they indicated “danger,” 
“stop ;” halfway down, “caution,” “go slowly ;” right down, 
“all clear.” After a train had passed, the signal was kept for 
three minutes at danger, then for seven minutes more at caution, 
and then after ten minutes it was dropped altogether. But with 
the advent of the block system and the electric telegraph, the 
intermediate caution-signal disappeared. A line worked on the 
block system, which is at present in force all over the country 
except in a few out-of-the-way corners, may be compared toa 
staircase, of which the stations are the landings, and the sections 
of line between them the separate flights of steps. No train may 
leave the bottom of the stair till the flight of steps and the 

landing beyond it is clear, and so on throughout the length of 
the line. There is therefore, as long at least as fallible mortals 
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continue to carry out their instructions, no possibility of a train 
overtaking its predecessor, and the caution-signal is superfluous. 

We need not concern ourselves with distant signals, dis- 
tinguished from the rest by the fact that the arm ends in a fish- 
tail instead of being cut square. Their function is merely to act 
as a mechanical help to the driver’s vision, and to tell him, when 
he is as yet half a mile off, in what position he will find the 
“home” signal. Still less need we regard refinements such as 
“starting” signals, “ advance-starting ” signals—whose use in a 
general way is evident from the name—or “fog-arms,” whose 
business it is to say ditto to the home signal which on its lofty 
post, sometimes 70 feet in height, may be invisible in a fog. 
Let us imagine a train approaching a junction of two roads. It 
may be intended to go to the right or to the left. There isa 
signal for each road, and a lever to turn the “points” in one 
direction or the other. But signalmen are fallible, and a man 
might open the points leading to the left-hand road and drop 
the signal for the right-hand one. So points and signals are 
interlocked, in other words all three levers are brought close 
together, and by a mechanical arrangement it is made impossible 
to drop the left-hand signal as long as the points are open 
towards the right, and vice versé. But then there is a risk. The 
points are perhaps not quite tight closed, and the flange of a 
wheel might force them open and throw the train off the line. So 
another lever is provided, which thrusts a tongue of solid steel 
through the rod which moves the points and bolts them securely 
in one position or the other. Till the bolt has gone home into 
its appointed hole, the signal remains immovable at danger. It 
is thanks to facing-point locks that English expresses drive at 
60 miles an hour through junctions where French trains 
would be required to slack down to 15 or 20. But supposing 
the signalman should think fit to put up the signal, withdraw 
the bolt and then move the points, while a train is passing 
over them. It is said to have been an error of this kind 
that cost many lives in the great accident at Wigan some 
fifteen years since. But such an error can never be made again. 
Lying along the inside edge of the rails, close beside the points, 
isa long flat bar of iron. Each time the points are moved, this 
bar must be raised above the level of the rail. As long as a train 
is passing, the flanges of the wheels of course render this 
impossible, as a signalman who would lift it would have at the 
same time to lift the weight of the train. One refinement more. 
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The rod which moves the points may break, and the signalman 
be unaware of it. He might push the lever over, then drop his 
signal, and yet the points might have not shifted. To meet this 
remote possibility of danger, a system known as ground-locking 
has been introduced, by which the wires from the box to the 
signal pass through a hole in the stretcher-bar that connects 
the points of the two rails in such a way that the signal can only 
be dropped when the points themselves have actually shifted. 

And here our tale of precautions would be complete, were it 
only a single-line junction. But lines are usually double, and it 
is evident that, if a train going on to the right-hand branch were 
allowed to approach the junction at the same moment as a 
train was coming off the left-hand branch, a collision must 
ensue. It is necessary therefore that these two signals should 
be interlocked, so that, though the signalman may invite either 
train to come on, and may choose which of the two shall come 
first, he cannot, if he would, call them both on together. When 
we come to a maze of junctions such as exists outside Waterloo, 
where the trains from seventeen platforms converge on to four 
lines, these interlocking arrangements become most complicated, 
and in many cases before one signal can be dropped, it may be 
necessary to pull over and lock well-nigh a dozen levers, which 
might drop signals or open points admitting on to the road 
that has been “made” for the outgoing or incoming train. So 
much for the signals and points that are close to the box under 
the eye of the signalman ; but his distant signals may be round 
a corner or behind a hill. How is he to know that they are all 
right? To meet this very real difficulty, electricity is called in. 
A circuit is carried up the signal post, so that a miniature signal- 
arm before the signalman’s eyes in the box repeats the position 
of the outdoor signal. But it is useless to put a signal to 
danger at night, if the lamp is out. Again electricity comes to 
the man’s aid. Over the signal-lamp is a tongue of metal that 
as long as it is hot remains bent, owing to the unequal contrac 
tion of the brass and steel of which it is composed. If the light 
goes out, the tongue as it grows cold straightens itself, and 
closing the circuit, sets a bell ringing in the signal box, at the 
same moment as a small indicator, bearing the words “ light 
out,” drops down in a conspicuous place. 

So much for a signal-box, as far as its control of its own 
section of line is concerned. But each box is in constant 
communication with its neighbours on either side. For this 
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purpose the humblest roadside box has its four block-telegraph 
instruments—one in each direction for the up and the down line 
respectively—and speaking-telegraphs as well. In addition, at 
a great junction or terminus, there will be telephones, discs 
labelled “light engine,” “empties,” “express,” “local,” &c., that 
the signalman may know exactly what is coming, and electric 
gongs and bells of assorted sizes, each belonging to its respective 
code. 

Among the “might have beens” of history there are few on 
which speculation is more interesting than the question what form 
railway working would have taken, if electricity had not been 
developed alongside of the development of the capacities of steam. 
Certainly there is not a main line in England that without elec- 
tricity could have conducted its traffic on one pair of rails. 

And there is perhaps no line in England that has a more 
difficult traffic to manage than falls at times to the lot of the 
South-Western. One of its earliest experiences, just half a 
century since, in the last days of May 1838, was of the Derby 
day that occurred a week after the opening of the line. The 
Company had advertised théir intention of running eight 
trains to Kingston, and to their astonishment early in the 
morning a crowd of 5000 persons assembled at Nine Elms. 
Several trains were despatched, but the crowd increased faster 
than the trains could carry them off, and at length the mob 
broke the doors from their hinges, and forcing their way into 
the station, took possession of a “special” that had been 
chartered by a private party. In the end the police had to be 
sent for, and at twelve o’clock a notice in the booking-office 
window announced that no more trains would be run that day. 
Since then the Company has had to learn to deal with larger 
crowds than 5000 without assistance; but no longer ago than 
the Boat-race day in 1887, it was taken by storm in a somewhat 
similar manner by a sudden influx of sightseers, who had found 
it impossible to book by the Underground, and came on in a 
body to Waterloo. But the worst that happened on this 
occasion was that a good many passengers travelled without 
paying their fare. Still, as the Company had succeeded that 
morning in despatching 15 specials, conveying 11,337 people, in 
56 minutes, it cannot fairly be said that the staff were paralysed. 
This year the comparatively early hour for which the race was 
fixed implied for the Company the loss of the fares of 20,000 
passengers. 
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To despatch a train every four minutes may be taken to be 
the utmost that is possible on any ordinary line. When each 
section of the line all the way down from the terminus has a 
train in it, the limit of speed must be the time during which a 
train can cover the length of the longest section. And that can 
hardly be brought below four minutes. A few weeks back, 
however, by a special effort after Sandown races, 20 trains were 
got into Waterloo up the main line in the 62 minutes between 
5.59 and 7.1 P.M. We spoke a month or two back of the 
Doncaster race traffic, and the trains that ran every minute and 
a quarter. But it is one thing to despatch trains from a centre 
to every point in the compass, and quite another to send them 
one after the other to a single station down a single line, 
such as that from Waterloo to Sandown or Kempton Park, 
The heaviest day’s traffic that Waterloo ever knew was 
on the occasion of the Jubilee Review last July, when 
72 specials, between London and Aldershot, added to the 
ordinary traffic of a Saturday afternoon in the height of summer, 
brought up the total number of trains to 783 as the record of 
the day. 

Military traffic is at all times a not unimportant item in the 
South-Western receipts. The line into Portsmouth, the joint 
property of the South-Western and the Brighton Companies, is 
the only railroad in Great Britain that passes through a fortified 
enceinte, and in the trooping season there is a brisk interchange 
of regiments between Portsmouth and Aldershot. To Plymouth, 
too, the South-Western has this advantage over the Great Western, 
that it can forward troops from all parts of England without 
change of carriage. There is one point worth notice as illustrating 
a difficulty and expense in working special traffic of this kind 
that is not always appreciated. From Aldershot to Portsmouth 
is only some 52 miles, a distance that is covered in about an 
hour and a half. But the train that takes the troops will need 
to come down empty from London, and then return empty all 
the way from Portsmouth, thus occupying practically the whole 
day and running 150 miles, though the Company only gets paid 
for 50. At present the South-Western is engaged in the con- 
struction of a new railway from Fareham to Netley, a line which 
has been much pressed upon the Company by the War Office, 
as affording direct access to Portsmouth from the West, and 
which therefore may be considered the nearest English approach 
to a railway built for strategical purposes. 
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Less than twenty years have elapsed since the railway system 

of the country was first extended into Bournemouth, by a cross- 
country single line from Ringwood, full of curves and gradients 
that limited the maximum permissible speed to the very 
moderate figure of 25 miles an hour. In 1875, the purchase of 
the Somerset and Dorset line by the South-Western and 
Midland Companies jointly, made Bournemouth more accessible 
to the inhabitants of the great towns of the North than any other 
watering-place on the southern coast. Two express services 
daily between Hampshire and Yorkshire without change of 
carriage are a unique feature of English railway enterprise, 
deserving not only of record but of emulation. The opening in 
the last few weeks of a new line which, at a cost of £700,000, 
shortens the route to London by some eight miles, may be 
taken as a measure of the importance of Bournemouth to the 
South-Western Company to-day. And the fact that the saving 
of eight miles in distance renders possible a saving of something 
like three-quarters of an hour in time may afford an apt illus- 
tration of the difference in the way in which the new and the 
old lines have been constructed. 

The South-Western is the only one among the great com- 
panies that has its works in London. The reason of this no 
doubt has been that hitherto it has confined itself mainly to 
repairs and bought what new engines were from time to time 
required. Latterly, however, it has determined to follow the 
example of every other leading line and build for itself. 
Accordingly the carriage shops are shortly to be removed 
to Bishopstoke to make additional room. So at least it is 
understood, but there are those who are still incredulous. 
Indeed, the author was informed at Nine Elms that there 
was an employé there, who, when he came up to London to the 
Company’s service thirty-five years ago, was warned not to 
make any permanent arrangements in town, as the works were 
going to be removed to the country very shortly. Meanwhile, 
however, Nine Elms is turning out some work of which any line 
might be proud. A few years back, both in engine and rolling 
stock, the South-Western had undoubtedly fallen below the 
mark. The carriages were old and small and inconvenient, and 
the engines, which had been in the van of progress a generation 
earlier, were mere pigmies by the side of the giants of the present 
time. No traveller on the line can have failed to notice the 
improvement that has been made recently. New engines of 
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Mr. Adams’s design, one of which obtained a gold medal at the 
Newcastle Exhibition last summer, have been put on by scores, 
and their immense increase of strength enables the trains to do 
what they seldom did a year or two back—keep time. So great 
is the change that has taken place, that it is reported that, 
whereas a short time back on an average 50 per cent. of the 
stock were under repair at any given moment, to-day the pro- 
portion has fallen to 30 per cent. The carriages, too, have 
not been neglected. Though there is still much stock running 
that could not be described as “replete with every modern 
convenience,” the new carriages that run to Bournemouth and 
Exeter leave nothing to be desired. Practically the whole of 
the stock is fitted with continuous automatic brakes, and a 
considerable part of it is lighted with gas. 

On one other point the Company merits a word of praise. 
Alone among the southern companies, it has adopted without 
exception or reservation the policy of third class by all trains. 
Nor is there any reason to think it has suffered by its liberality. 
Few companies have had a more evenly prosperous commercial 
history. For nearly twenty years the dividend has varied 
between the narrow limits of 5 and 6 per cent. And latterly 
there have been considerable signs of an intention to allow the 
public a larger share of the Company’s prosperity. 


W. M. ACWORTH. 
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PART III. 


From Cork I went to Millstreet, a village of 1300 people and 
thirty-three liquor-shops, long famous as a centre of outrages, 
and as being the residence of Canon Griffin, a priest of remark- 
able intellect and force of character, whose persistent and 
unqualified antagonism to certain methods pursued by the 
National League, now, from a Church point of view, abundantly 
justified by the action of the Holy See, led to what in his case 
may be termed “partial boycotting.” Millstreet also possesses 
another noteworthy character, “Jerry Hegarty,” famous as a 
“Jandgrabber,” whose multiplied offences against the “ unwritten 
law” have not only been visited with “complete boycotting,” but 
with the repeated attempt at that, “by which alone” (according 
to Mr. Gladstone) “boycotting in the long run can be made 
thoroughly effective, the murder which is not to be denounced.” 
The last attempt was made only a few months ago, when he was 
shot at and wounded just outside the railway station. 

Millstreet is not an inviting-looking place, though very 
prettily situated. The morning after my arrival was sunny and 
warm, and smiled on the pig fair which was held promiscuously 
all along the straggling street. A brisk business was done, and 
the shops and: groggeries were crowded. I had heard some 
remarks made ‘on my visit to Canon Griffin the evening before, 
and I did not care to ask the way to Mr. Hegarty’s, but coming 
upon a shop, silent and empty in the midst of the crowd and 
hubbub, I recognized at once a boycotted business. Mr. H. was 
expecting me, and took me to his house. His story in brief 
was this. He is a merchant and farmer, a teetotaller, and a 
prosperous man. He was alsoa popular man. His business as 
3G2 
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a shopkeeper was worth 42000 a year. He has been boycotted 
since 1881 as a “landgrabber,” and for “not going with the 
people and not joining the National League.” He has several 
farms, 1400 acres of land in all. He has spent £10,000 on 
improvements, spends about £300 annually on lime and other 
manures, and has reclaimed much land. He employs sixty 
labourers, and pays about £30 per week in wages. When he 
was first boycotted, two men were set to watch his shop and 
take down the names of those entering it. His business is now 
completely ruined, and he only keeps his shop open to “ fight it 
out,” and for loyal labourers. By great efforts he succeeded in 
bringing to justice the ringleaders among the intimidators, and 
they were sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. After 
this conviction his windows were smashed. His children were 
hooted at and misused at school. He has had to send them 
away for education. Although shot at twice, he has refused 
police protection. He has been left “severely alone,” and may 
walk up the street of the village, in which he was once the 
popular “leading man,” without a recognition. He has been 
made a magistrate. As a large capitalist and a man of great 
pluck he has not succumbed to the beycotting, although he is a 
heavy loser, and is socially a /eper. It must be remembered 
that the sentence on Mr. Hegarty has been carried out, in spite 
-of the strong opposition and condemnation of the method 
pursued, of Canon Griffin, the parish priest. 

Mr. H. has gone into the Land Court regarding some of his 
lands, the rent of which is nearly double the Poor Law valuation. 
He spoke of the opinion created by the National League as 
“the terror.” Three neighbouring tenants, he said, wished to 
purchase their holdings under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, but could 
not, they told him, “because of the people in town.” “Few 
men in Ireland,” he continued, “act regarding all things as they 
would feel free to act if no coercion existed.”* Mr. H. 
complained of great hardships under the Crimes Act of 1887. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Act, he said, gave compensation to families of 
murdered bread-winners. The new Act does not, and he 
believed that the present Government dared not make the 
proposal, People take advantage, he said, of the immunity 


* Mr. Hegarty doubtless referred to the coercion practised by the National 
garty P y 


League ; but there are wo coercions in force, and if the second be included, 
so far as my observation goes, I cordially agree with him. Throughout the 
south and west of Ireland nearly every person who I spoke to looked care- 
fully round over both shoulders before he replied. 
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from arrest which “ Moonlighters” enjoy, to mask and disguise 
themselves, in order to demand money with impunity. 

Iwas told that a few days before my visit, a man having 
taken a road contract which another man regarded as his right, 
“Moonlighters” appeared, and fired up his stairs, the_bullet 
wounding his little girl The mother said, “you've ‘shot 
my child,” showing the limb from which the blood was 
running freely. The masked men who fired the shot denied 
it. Forty people were in the vicinity, but no evidence as to 
the act or the identity of the man who perpetrated it was to 
be obtained. 

From this notorious district I went to Bantry, and the peace- 
ful region, so far as outrages are concerned, which lies round 
Bantry Bay. Two days of a tremendous storm of-wind and 
rain, resulting in serious floods, gave that lovely region a sublimity 
which it lacks under serener skies. Quiet as the district is, 
however, there is a good deal of boycotting within a few miles 
of Bantry in cases where “evicted farms” have been taken, and 
where the tenants live under police protection, and are indebted 
to the Cork Defence Union for many services, including the 
travelling forge which shoes their horses. 

Mr. , an official of the Bantry branch of the National 
League, called on me, a good honest man, unless I am very 
much mistaken. He deplored the weakness of the League in 
Bantry, and the apathy of the people concerning its objects, the 
partial and spasmodic way in which boycotting is carried out, 
&c. He attributed this partly to the fact that the landlords 
of the neighbourhood have granted such large abatements on 
their rents as to enable the tenants to live, a significant statement. 
In reply to a question of mine, he said that it is decided at 
the committee of the local branch of the League who is to be 
boycotted, after which the boycotting notice is issued. He said 
that even under the mildest form of boycotting tenants cannot 
dispose of their produce, and that often boycotted butter, 
after being taken from market to market, is brought home 
unsold. “Any shopkeeper,” he said, “who resisted a boycotting 
edict would be starved out ; but,” he added, “there is but little 
spirit about the League in Bantry. Were Home Rule carried,” 
he added, “no people in the world would be so united and 
attached as the English and the Irish.” This worthy man is a 
strong teetotaller. He said that Bantry “had suffered very 
much from drink,” but that now 1300 people in the district have 
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joined the League of the Holy Cross, and that there has been a 
great increase in comfort consequently. 

For the three weeks which followed the storm, sunny, almost 
cloudless days, and cool, starry nights, showed the wilds of 
Kerry, Clare and Galway at their best, and a sunset of gold and 
vermilion glorified Killarney the evening of my arrival. Yet it 
is a shabby and forlorn town, much preyed upon by drink-shops, 
and by no means clean. The women there and in every part 
of Kerry wear good brown shawls over their heads, these shawls 
being usually bordered with a curious pattern in lighter shades 
of brown. I stayed four days at the Innisfallen Hotel, kept by 
Mr. Sheehan, a Nationalist M.P. The County Court was sitting, 
and I spent most of my time in hearing land cases. 

This was a most “Irish” scene, a bare, damp court-house, 
stained and mildewed, with the area in front of the bench and 
witness-table perfectly packed with tenants, poor-looking, often 
ragged, flat-faced, wide-mouthed, unshaven and anxious-looking 
Irishmen, with a few women with shawls over their heads among 
them ; a quiet docile crowd, and a number of policemen, clean, 
comely, and well fed. The small galleries were full of a rabble 
of bailiffs, process-servers, and idlers, and underneath were crowds 
of tenants with cases in court, leaning over the backs of the 
solicitors’ benches, poking and whispering to various pale young 
men, Moriartys and Mahonys, who were conducting their cases 
for them. Land agents and solicitors for landlords, big and often 
rubicund, contrasting with the pale young men who were fighting 
for the tenants, and clerks, sat below the bench, and on it, Judge 
Curran, an earnest, anxious-looking man in wig and gown. This 
Judge has been much abused. In the two days which I spent in 
Court I saw that he is a warm-tempered and most kind-hearted 
man, with strong sympathies with just and liberal landlords, and 
with “the cause of law and order,” and a most anxious desire to 
do justice and mercy to the tenants. 

When the Court adjourned at noon some of the tenants paid 
their rents, receiving abatements, to an agent who was present. 
Nothing could ‘be worse than his‘manner, and he spoke to them 
as if they were brutes. One of them asked for a receipt; the 
stamp was not forthcoming, and it was rudely refused. “Get 
away,” roared the agent, as a carter roars at a sullenhorse. The 
man didn’t stir. The agent hit him then, giving him a violent 
shove, and roaring “Police.” The policeman opposite never 
raised his eyes from his newspaper. The tenant was savage, 
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but stood down. A man near me muttered, “There are dark 
nights yet ;” but what impressed me the most painfully was the 
quietness with which the people bore with the agent’s brutal 
manner. There were no cries of shame or blows struck. I 
believe I was the angriest person there. 

When the Judge returned, a number of men “kissed the book,” 
i.¢, took the oath, in a form which cannot bind any but the most 
tender conscience. In Ireland the “witness box” consists ofa 
much-elevated table, on which the witness sits on a chair to be 
badgered by opposing counsel. A very elderly landlord was 
sworn, and asked if he had givenabatements. “Solong as I was 
able,” he replied. The Judge ‘asked him how much he thought 
the tenants could give, and asked them how much they could 
pay, and his decision wiped out considerable sums in nearly every 
case, giving decree for making payments in instalments. Other 
cases were heard in which a “smart young man” secured con- 
siderable reductions for his clients, who were very obstreperous, 
pulling and poking him from behind, and all but losing their 
causes by their audible remarks, which were scarcely kept under 
by his comical asides, “ Be quiet, Pat—ye spalpeens, ye’re getting 
more than ye deserve—get out with you for a pack of fools. 
Hold yer tongues, I tell ye, ye’re getting more than ye asked for.” 

In the two days spent in Court the two things which were 
most obvious were, the hopeless poverty of the larger number of 
the tenants, who were literally swamped by arrears, and the 
amount of unblushing “hard swearing.” Since then a well-known 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic said to me that regard for the 
sanctity of an oath was disappearing from among the people, 
and that three generations would not undo the general demoral- 
ization, and certainly among the dozens of witnesses hardly ten 
per cent. attempted to tell the truth, and not one showed any 
signs of embarrassment when the Judge sent him down for 
perjury. 

“Now mind you swear hard. Blast the fool! to bungle an 
honest lie! Swear Mike, he’ll stick at nothing,” as an instruction 
to an agent, were among the ejaculations around me ; “ bungling 
an honest lie” being a folly which called forth the strongest 
objurgations.* Inacase in which there was a good deal of cross- 
swearing, Judge Curran addressed a witness thus: “ Now let me 


* I was reminded of a popular priest, who in speaking to me of a certain 
M.P. said, “He’s a stupid fellow, a perfect ass, he can’t even tell a lie 
straight.” 
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speak to you on a matter of religion, as I have heard what you 
have just said under the gallery. Is it any use for you to take 
an oath and kiss the cross, and perjure yourself for a matter of 
2s. as you know you're about to do. You can do as you 
like, but I again put it to you as a matter of religion. This 
is what so many of the men of Kerry are doing.” Nothing 
daunted, the witness flippantly kissed the book, and plunged into 
perjury so flagrant, that he was told to “ stand down.” 

Twice only in two days was there’a laugh, once when the 
Judge said, with a sceptical look to a plaintiff, “Have you £18 
now?” and he replied, “I could lend your Lordship £50 this 
morning ;” and again, when a man who had sublet a hovel was 
asked what assets his debtor had, and he answered, “one 
donkey, one or two pigs, and six children.” The Judge said, 
“But you can’t sell her children,” at which there was a titter, 
but one grim-visaged man beside me said, “It’s fast coming to 
that, they'll sell our children and us too.” 

As I was swept out of the court by the motley crowd of 
tenants, lawyers, policemen, and process-servers, several of the 
tenants, including the one who had been “assaulted” by the 
agent, came to me, saying, “ You’re English, bless you !—you saw 
that ; that’s how we’re treated—worse than dogs. Wouldn’t you 
prosecute that man for assault?” They followed me to the hotel, 
and asked me to make notes of their circumstances. They were 
full of concentrated rage and hate. They told me that they 
could not make much more than half the judicial rent, which, 
they said, was considerably in excess of the valuation. They 
were “half starved,” they said, and their children “ nearly naked.” 
They worked early and late, and “all their lives were given to 
scraping together their rents.” “It’s the English democracy that’s 
all our hope,” they said. “The English are just, they'll see fair 
play. But it’ll be too late soon.” They asked me to take down 
the names of four men “who had fallen away from them.” 
“What have they done?” I asked. “Faith, they’ve paid their 
rents with money sent from America. Can’t you put their names 
in the newspapers, and bring public opinion down on them. If 
they pay with money from America, then the agents say we can 
all pay, and God Almighty knows we’re not making half our 
rents and we're just starving. This is the worst year we've had, 
saving the praties.” Two of these men were Poor Law 
Guardians. 

The National League is “suppressed” at Killarney, but 
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the Secretary and parties of members saunter innocently out of 
the town on Sunday afternoons, and meet at places among the 
hills previously agreed upon, with the enthusiasm which 
specially belongs%to the hunted, and hurl defiance at those who 
declare that the League is dead in Kerry. 

The train which took me to Tralee, brought from Dublin 
Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., on his way to his trial, and Mr. T. 
Healy, M.P., histcounsel, to both of whom I was introduced. 
On a brilliant morning the populous country between Killarney 
and Tralee, with the vivid white of the farm-houses, looked 
cheerful, but I noticed police huts, “Protection Posts,” every 
now and then, and on asking the reason, a fellow-passenger 
replied, “Well, there have been a good many accidents here- 
abouts,” accident being a Kerry euphemism for “ Moonlight” 
outrage and murder. At Tralee Station a crowd met Mr. 
Harrington, but the welcome was obviously repressed in its 
expression by the presence of a strong force of police. The 
town was crowded, and bodies of police were massed everywhere. 
A proclamation, there as elsewhere only safe from destruction 
on Government buildings, “prohibited and suppressed,” any 
meetings of people in or near Tralee for three days, as calcu- 
lated “to bring the administration of law into contempt, and to 
lead to a breach of the peace.” Lines of armed police kept the 
court-house, and they were grouped on the steps, in the corridor, 
_and at the doors leading into the Court, which practically was 
not open to the public, the larger galleries, for some reason 
known only to the resident magistrate, being absolutely closed. 
A striking feature of the trial was the presence inside the Court 
of a large number of armed police, crowding round the doorways 
and filling up the alleys between the seats, their spiked helmets, 
military bearing, swords and bayonets, suggesting a conquered 
country, rather than an integral part of the British Empire. 

The offence ‘alleged against Mr. Harrington, M.P., was that 
he was in partnership with his brother, Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., 
in the proprietorship of the Kerry Sentinel during a period in 
which it had committed the crime of publishing reports of 
suppressed branches of the National League. The defence was 
that Mr. T. Harrington had had no connection, immediate or 
remote, with the paper for five years. To prove this statement, 
Mr. E. Harrington, M.P., who had just “done” a month in jail 
for the same offence, was under examination for three hours, and 
was followed by his wife, a pale, pretty young creature, who in 
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a short married life had seen her husband imprisoned first for 
six months, and then for one month. Mr. Downing, a solicitor, 
proved the preparation of the deed which assigned the Kerry 
Sentinel from the prisoner to his brother. With the exception 
of one point, which proved fatal to the defence, the non-respon- 
sibility of Mr. T. H. appeared clear to my non-legal intellect, 
and even that point was no stumbling-block to Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Abrahams, two Welsh M.P.’s, who were in Kerry as a 
Liberal deputation, and whose comments on the magisterial 
proceedings were of the most pungent and indignant nature. 
The passion imported into the conduct of the trial was remark- 
able. It was never forgotten on either side that it was less as 
part proprietor of the Kerry Sentinel than as Secretary of the 
National League, “the Provisional Government of Ireland,” 
that Mr. Harrington was standing his trial. 

The Resident Magistrates, Mr. Roche, and Colonel Persse, 
whose courteous and fair conduct at the trial calls for no remark, 
retired when the arguments were over, and on re-appearing, 
delivered, with obvious anxiety and nervousness, a carefully 
worded decision, which carried with it, in consequence of Mr. H. 
declining “to give securities for good behaviour,” a sentence of 
six weeks’ imprisonment. Here a great hubbub arose. The 
prisoner addressed the Bench with much warmth and excitement. 
Mr. Roche jumped up, flushed and agitated, and when Mr. H. 
declared that he was “as well-conducted as either of the gentle- 
men on the Bench,” ordered him to resume his seat several times 
over, an order not noticed, on which, Mr. Roche, much excited, 
ordered a police inspector across the table to compel obedience, 
when, happily, Mr. H.’s friends succeeded in quieting him, and 
in the midst of intense excitement an appeal was allowed. 
Mr. H. was liberated on bail, and up to this date the appeal has 
not been heard. Outside the Court, the crowd was densely 
packed, waiting for the result, and when Mr. Harrington came 
out with his brother and friends, there was an attempt at a cheer; 
but it was quickly suppressed by Mr. E. Harrington, who crossed 
the street, calling anxiously, “ For God’s sake, be quiet! Silence 
for my sake,” being in great fear of a “baton charge.” A great 
number of people remained in front of the Sentinel office till 
Mr. Harrington left, but though the streets were thronged till 
late at night, everything passed off quietly. ; 

The large, forlorn, gloomy, tattered hotel in which I lived i 
Tralee exaggerated the ordinary discomforts of country hotels 
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in Ireland, Paint had gradually disappeared from the wood- 
work ; paper, greasy and stained, hung off the walls; beds had 
come to be something like potato-sacks, tables were crazy, chairs 
rickety, curtains ragged, nothing could ever have been mended 
or decay ever arrested; holes in carpets tripped one up, water- 
jugs leaked, blind-cords were broken, castors had disappeared, 
all furniture stood on uneven legs. That “stitch in time” which 
“saves nine” has not been heard of there or elsewhere. In 
the Commercial room of this most unthrifty mansion, opinion 
was absolutely harmonious. The country was going to ruin—or 
rather is ruined ; there was neither money nor trade, nothing 
could save it but Home Rule; and the heavy tramp of bodies of 
armed men below the window afforded a text for vehement 
onslaughts on Mr. Balfour, in language which exhausted the 
vocabulary of vituperation. 

Rail to Killorglin and the Cahirciveen coach took me to the 
comfortable inn of Rossbegh, a desirable place, with a fine view 
of the Dingle Hills across a sea loch, the flat shores of which 
are crowded with hovels of men who are half-farmers, half- 
fishermen, and between both occupations can scarcely support 
their families, This is one of the “congested districts.” The 
inland views on the Killorglin and Rossbegh road are mag- 
nificent, but the adjacent country is nearly all bog, at one time, 
judging from the roots, a dense forest. Much of it is still a peat 
moss, dotted over with stacks of peat; but a great deal has 
undergone rude reclamation, and where the turf has been pared 
away, has been trenched, and cultivated for potatoes and turnips. 
Taking a most uneasy car, I drove to Glenbegh, an estate on 
which more than thirty families were evicted twelve months ago. 

A comfortable police barrack on the right, and a Roman 
Catholic church and Mr. Rowland Winn’s melancholy-looking 
castle on the left, are prominent objects among the thatched and 
lime-washed cottages of the farmers. Better and neater thatch 
I have never seen. There has been no combination against 
rent on this estate, and, taking advantage of the glorious day, 
all fitting agricultural operations were being actively carried on. 
Further on is a deep, sunless hollow in the hills, all bog, fringed 
with hovels, and partially reclaimed, an extraordinary place for 
human habitation. Indeed, Glenbegh is the most remarkable 
evidence that I have seen of the earth-hunger of the Irish 
peasant, and of his resolute determination to make a living for 
himself out of Irish soil. To the right of this, the road ascends 
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to a considerable height, and then by a long descent through 
the wild, deep, narrow Glenbegh, reaches Dingle Bay, on that 
heavenly afternoon a walled-in strip of gleaming opal, bordered 
on its farther side by the Dingle Hills, whose blue heights and 
violet depths completed the most picturesque view that I saw 
in Kerry. This proximity to the sea was, until lately, a source 
of wealth to the Glenbegh people, for the collecting and ex- 
porting of the sea-weed known as Carrageen moss brought into 
the glen from £350 to £500 annually. One man told me that 
in some years he had made as much as £8. Now there is no 
demand for it at all. 

With the exception of some land near the stream and castle, 
most that I saw, if not bog, was stony mountain side of most 
remarkable sterility, on much of which the boulders were planted 
thicker than on any British hill-sides that I know, except on 
some of the worst slopes of the Cuchullins. Most of the grazing 
land, and every patch on which oats, potatoes, and turnips have 
been grown, represents (as in much of the west of Ireland) 
patient, severe, and indomitable industry. Stones have been 
laboriously removed, and the smaller ones used for dykes; 
inequalities have been levelled; steep hill-sides terraced and 
banked up; bog has been trenched and partially drained; land 
has been liberally or scantily manured ; houses, sheds, byres, and 
piggeries have been built ; hundreds of bog tree stumps and roots 
have been grubbed up, and an inferior but industrious cultivation 
has crept up the steep, bleak, poverty-stricken hill-sides to a 
height at which one would not have supposed even potatoes 
could grow. It is scarcely too much to say that nearly the 
whole rentable value has been created in Glenbegh and on 
similar properties by the industry and expenditure of one, two, 
and three generations of tenants, and this under disheartening 
circumstances of climate and tenure, 

Close by the road, on the top of the hill from which the 
glorious view of the sea and glen is obtained, are the roofless, 
blackened, and melancholy skeletons of two farmhouses, which 
were partially destroyed, and their roofs set on fire with petroleum 
at the time of the evictions. Seeing my car stop, the evicted 
tenant, T. Diggin, a quiet, hopeless-mannered man, living in 2 
house which was built to shelter some of the evicted tenants, 
came to speak to me and made the statement given below. 

[His father, succeeded by his brother and himself, had held the 
land for fifty years. They had reclaimed some of the hill-side, 
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and built the dykes. Some “ beat them,” for it was so steep that 
the rain washed the soil away. He had sixteen acres, carrying 
four cows, and turf rights. The valuation was £5 15s. The rent 
was £12, but the Land Court had reduced it to £8. The taxes 
were nearly £4. A cow yields about a firkin of butter in the 
year, but to produce this must be partially hand-fed. The sale 
of butter, a calf or two, and a pig or two, were what he had to 
depend on, in addition to the potatoes. He has eight useless 
children. In the good times he couldn’t pay his rent without 
borrowing from banks, and going into debt at shops. He 
thought that he could make a living if he paid £5 a year for 
the farm. He ts now six years in arrear !| 

The next roadside house was a miserable hovel, worthy of 
the Hebrides, destitute of any “ plenishings” but two stools and 
a big potato-pot, with a dark lean-to attached to it, in which the 
space not occupied by potatoes and bog-roots was taken up by 
two plank beds, on which “ten of a family” sleep—a splendid 
quiverful of healthy, rosy, comely, half-naked children, the 
inevitable baby bringing up the rear. This man, a yearly 
tenant, if a man is a tenant who has not paid any rent for four 
years, was born in the house, which his father built. He paid 
25s. for the grazing of a cow, and 5s. taxes. He used to make 
from £6 to £8 annually, he said, by the sale of Carrageen moss. 

In returning, I halted at a farm outside of which shelter had 
been given to two evicted families. The first shelter seemed to 
have been a piggery on a small scale. Its door, less than 
4 feet high, was the medium for admitting light and air. The _ 
inside, with the exception of a corner 4 feet by 3 feet, was 
occupied with a plank bed, on which a woman of 80 and her 
brother slept. In this corner some peats emitted a stinging 
smoke. The octogenarian sat by them, rocking herself. There 
was room for just two other people sitting close. The next 
shelter was comparatively stately; possibly a cow-shed. A 
handsome young woman was nursing a superb baby, the 
youngest of six handsome children. Her husband took me to 
the farm from which he had been evicted—a neat house, with 
three good rooms. He had not paid rent for five years! For 
three years before he fell into arrear a brother in America had 
helped him liberally with the rent. 

(D. Suggree’s statement. He had built his house without help ; 
his father and grandfather had had the farm before him. He had 
drained and otherwise improved some of the land. The rent 
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had been raised from £7 Ios. to £9. The valuation is £5. The 
taxes average £2 5s. He must raise £11 5s. before he could 
make his living. The land carries three cows. In a good time he 
could make £14 in the year by the sale of three firkins of butter, 
one or two calves, and a pig.) 

He was not sure, but thought he could make a living if he 
paid no more than half the old rent, “but,” he added, “ my very 
heart’s broke.” 

These instances are taken at random from among a number 
of others. Very many of the non-evicted tenants are said to be 
in “about the same position ”—deeply in arrears for their rent, 
and in debt to the shops, absolutely unable to pay a half year’s 
rent on the present terms, even were the arrears wiped off, or to 
take advantage of the apparently liberal offer made to them by 
the trustee and agent. The people were not fierce or sullen, 
and made no complaints. “A rise in prices,” they said, “ would 
save them.” I asked them what hope they had for the future, 
and the general reply was that their hope lay in fair rents and 
higher prices. One man asked me “when Mr. Gladstone would 
come in?” But they seemed to have little hope from anything, 
not much from Home Rule. “ We're waiting—always waiting,” 
was the burden of their speech. It is a peaceful region, and 
they all said that the police were very kind to them in many 
ways. Many of the tenants on the better lands had been able 
to pay their rents in whole or part, but hopeless poverty and 
absolute ruin have overtaken numbers of those who for many 
years have wrung a scanty living out of the soil. Many of them 
said, “If God Almighty hadn’t sent us such a crop of praties, 
some of us wouldn’t have seen the year out.” All‘ask, “ What's 
to be the end of this? What’s to become of us?” On this and 
on many similar properties, I am much inclined to think that if 
present prices of produce continue, it would be possible just to 
live, as labourers live, on the smaller holdings, paying taxes but 
no rent, and that on very many of the larger the tenants could 
live (according to their own calculations) if the old rents were 
reduced 50 per cent.—a dark prospect, which may have to be faced 
by the owners of poor land in the south and west of Ireland. 

The evening was heavenly in its beauty. The Dingle Hills 
were translucent amethyst in the sunset, and their clefts cobalt- 
blue, and every cloudlet as it touched a hill top, or floated away 
from a reddened summit, burned in pure vermilion on a pale- 
green sky, The surrounding hills and moorland took on every 
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hue of violet and purple ; even the bogs were glorified, and the 
colouring lingered far on into the winter twilight, and after a 
starry night the enchantment was repeated in the sunrise of 
another heavenly day. Yet no magic of Nature could obliterate 
the stubborn fact of the unspeakable barrenness of most of the 
Winn estate, its stony hill-sides, and hardly less barren bogs, or 
throw light upon the question as to how 2500 people are to feed 
and clothe themselves, and pay rates and taxes and 41700 a 
year of rent out of their produce in these bad times, or indeed in 
any average times. Later, a number of respectable-looking 
men came to the inn to consult Father Quilter, the parish priest, 
about some disputed arrears of poor rates which they had 
received notice to pay. Some said they could pay, others that 
they could not, but all were prepared to do as the priest told 
them. They told me that they consulted him in every difficulty 
because he is “our only friend,” and his “the only advice we 
can get without paying forit.” Elsewhere, men have said to me, 
“If it were not for our priests, where should we be? Isn't it 
themselves which speaks for us to the landlords, and gets the 
best terms they can for us? Isn’t it his reverence as tells the 
English gentlemen how we're ground ? ” 

The next morning I went by the mail car to Killorglin with 
my landlord and a respectable-looking man, who was introduced 
to me as “ Mr. ,an evicted tenant, who was in jail as a 
suspect at Kilmainham, 7” glorious company.” 

It was the pig and cattle fair, and Killorglin was no better 
than a great piggery. It is a dirty little town, beautifully 
situated. Greenish hovels of a very poor sort intrude among 
the better houses, and liquor-shops as usual abound. The 
Court-house, which has an ecclesiastical aspect, is on a hill 
above a big bend of the river, and has a superb view of 
McGillicuddy’s Reeks, which, owing to their abrupt rise and 
certain favourable atmospheric conditions looked fully double 
their actual height. Brilliant sunshine, a cloudless sky, and a 
dreamy blue veil, which no one could have slandered by calling 
it a mist, enhanced the beauty of a very lovely landscape. The 
inside of the Court-house was cold and vault-like. It looked like 
the chancel of a church, with its lancet-windows to the east, its 
pointed roof and wooden rafters.; its magistrate’s bench simu- 
lating a reredos; its witness-table an altar ; its wooden screen, 
which separates this arrangement from the rest, the altar-rails ; 
and the vacant area, the choir. The walls are damp and 
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discoloured ; cobwebs, black with the dust of years, fill every 
corner ; like much else in Ireland, it has seen better days. 

It was empty when I went in, and a policeman showed me to 
a seat on the dais, where three benches at the sides of the witness- 
table accommodate solicitors, reporters, and prosecutors, | 
understood that the public were not to be admitted. After a 
time the magistrates’ clerk came in, and asked me if I had “a 
case?” I did not take the hint, and was left unmolested, 
Next a sergeant of the R. I. C. mounted the dais. Then 
there was the steady tramp of well-drilled men, spiked helmets 
and bayonets gleamed in the sunlight, and a number of 
constables took possession of the open door, allowing only 
Witnesses and a few privileged persons to enter, while a number 
were clustered about the dais. The cases which were to come 
on under the Crimes Act excited great local interest, helping, 
with the fair, to throng the town, and a great crowd remained 
patiently outside the door for the whole day, “a tantalised 
crowd,” as the Crown Prosecutor called it, standing in the 
genial sunshine, while we were chilled in the gloom. The 
reporters mustered strong, the stipendiaries took their seats on 
the bench, and after some ordinary cases had been heard, the 
Court was constituted under the Crimes Act, and witnesses were 
called for the Crown in a case of “assault and intimidation,” in 
which certain young men were accused of having used violence 
and intimidation towards one Patrick Connor, who had com- 
mitted the crime of giving evidence in a Shebeen Case, “an act 
which he had a perfect legal right to do.” The Crown officials 
had blundered.* It transpired that Patrick Connor, though he 
had been summoned as a witness, had never given evidence. 
‘The magistrate then intimated that the summons was informal, 
and dismissed the case. 

The next case was the Queen against Patrick Moriarty and 
John Cournane, for having assaulted and beaten Edmund Connon 
for having carried on his cart a bog-ranger on the Winn estate, 
and an assistant of the Poor Law Collector, “ an act which he had 
alegal right to do.” Itwas a most trumpery case, and had it not 
been for a slight agrarian tinge, would either not have come up 
at all, or would have been disposed of in ten minutes as a drunken 
squabble among lads. But from the complexion attributed to 

* I was often reminded of the witty remark of an Irish judge, to the efiect 


that recent Irish history is the story of the “failure of the attempt of an 
honest and stupid people to govern a dishonest and clever people.” 
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it, it engaged the Bench, the Crown Prosecutor, the Court 
officials, a number of reporters, and an army of police nearly a 
day and a half, ending in the magistrate taking a lenient view 
of the case, and “taking into consideration that this is a very 
peaceable district indeed,” sentencing the prisoners to fourteen 
days’ imprisonment, which ensured them a triumphal departure 
for Tralee jail the following evening. 

It was a most amusing trial. In the three prosecutions the 
Crown was at a great disadvantage, being represented by 
District-Inspector Oulton, a slight, military-looking young man, 
in a forage cap and much-braided uniform, with a low voice and 
gentlemanly manner, who contented himself with timidly asking 
witnesses a few direct questions, and was opposed by Mr. 
Horgan, of Tralee, a Nationalist solicitor, a big, florid, able 
man, by no means objectionable, with a tremendous voice, 
which must have been well heard outside the Court, who 
subjected each Crown witness to a merciless cross-examination, 
tearing his character to tatters, showing him guilty of the 
grossest perjury, and after each terrible sally, looking round the 
Court with a triumphant smile, as much as to say, “ you see now!” 
He was most amusing, and several of the witnesses were such 
obvious rascals that I had no pity for them under his onslaughts. 
It was a truly Irish scene; a little honest truthfulness, much 
assumed stupidity, thorough knavery, barefaced perjury, mixed 
up together in a throng of Sheas, Moriartys, Quinlans, Corcorans, 
Sullivans, Donovans, and a host of genuine Hibernians, with a 
background of spiked helmets, and a few open-mouthed men and 
bonnetless women. I agreed with Mr. Horgan, that the case 
“did not call for the exercise of the powers of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, under which the Court was being held.” In his opinion 
“all the parties engaged in the row should have been brought 
up for fighting on the public road.” 

The next day was the cattle fair, and going to the fair-grounds 
I not only met with courtesy, but was addressed by many in 
kindly words, simply because I was English. Some of the men 
went with me round the fair, telling me the prices of cattle and 
asses, but there was no wit or fun, and nobody asked me to buy. 

The trial that day attracted immense local interest, for not only 
were the three defendants three of the most respectable young 
men in Killorglin, one of them being a civil engineer, but they 
are energetic members of the local branch of the National League, 
and the prosecution was regarded as an attack upon it. There 
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was a great crowd outside, and Father Lawlor and other parish 
priests and curates were present in Court. The charge against 
two was for assaulting and obstructing the police, and against the 
third for inciting to such obstruction. 

The first witness placed on the table was an honest, mild- 
looking police-sergeant. His evidence, to cut a long story short, 
was that he was patrolling near a place known as the League 
Rooms, to see if a meeting would be held there, when Father 
Lawlor, the defendants, and other persons drove up on four cars, 
and went up to the room, where the defendants stood on each 
side of the door, and allowed none to enter but members. Ina 
rush which took place, the defendants placed their hands on the 
sergeant, and were themselves nearly shut out. In reply to the 
Bench, the sergeant said, “I won’t swear it was altogether to 
prevent me getting in. I won’t swear they did it deliberately 
to keep me out.” Mr. HORGAN: “Did you believe the British 
Constitution was in danger at the time?” The Bench suggested 
that this was irrelevant; and asked if the question was to go on 
the depositions. Mr. HORGAN: “Yes, sir ; because I will show 
that this is one of the most extraordinary prosecutions I ever 
heard.” (To witness) “Did you think the British Constitution 
was in danger?”—“No, I did not.” “Did you believe the 
meeting was to terrify and alarm the people?”—“No,” “Did 
you believe the meeting would endanger the public peace ?”— 
“Tt never endangered the public peace here.” “Tell me, now, 
what is your definition of an unlawful assembly ?—“ The Act of 
Parliament considers the National League an unlawful assembly, 
and of course I must go by that.” Mr. HORGAN (holding up a 
book): “There is the Act of Parliament. Will you show me one 
word which says that the National League is illegal? You 
believe because a proclamation is sent out from Dublin Castle 
by persons who know nothing about law”—the magistrate, 
interrupting—“I don’t think that is so.” Mr. HORGAN: “ They're 
not lawyers. What does Sir West Ridgway know about the 
law?”—WITNEsS: “As long as Iam a peace officer I must follow 
it.” “You must follow the directions of the people in Dublin 
Castle ?””—“I must do what they order me.” During a prolonged 
cross-examination the sergeant was made to admit that a Young 
Men’s Society, started by Father Lawlor, and which was produc- 
tive of great good, held its meetings in that room; that the room 
was Father Lawlor’s property and on the chapel grounds; that he 
didn’t believe the young men intended to commit an assault on 
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him ; that he didn’t consider their placing their hands upon him 
an assault ; that no one that day could give better advice to the 
people than the priest ; that the sounds inside the room were more 
like reading than speaking, and that the meeting was of a 
peaceable character ! 

Mr. Horgan looked round the Court triumphantly. Another 
constable mounted the table. The magistrate asked if he could 
only reiterate the evidence of the last witness? The Crown 
Prosecutor said, “He can only reiterate, and he can hardly say 
as much as the other man, too.” The magistrate then said that 
he and his colleague “did not consider there was any case of 
obstruction made out against the defendants,” and complimented 
Mr. Horgan on his efforts on their behalf. On the dismissal of 
this case the defendants and the priests left the Court, but though 
I was close behind them, I did not hear any cheering from the 
crowd which welcomed them, and it gave me the impression 
that the people were thoroughly cowed. Certainly in any other 
part of Britain this result of a case which had created so great 
an interest would have been greeted with wild enthusiasm, and 
the young men would have been borne shoulder-high through 
the streets. 

Two things connected with this Crimes Act Court seem 
noteworthy : first, the injurious effect of frivolous and vexatious 
prosecutions ; and second, the independence of the much-abused 
stipendiaries, in dismissing two out of three cases brought before 
them by the Crown. 

That evening I paid an interesting but painful visit to Mrs. 
Curtin at the Castle Farm at Molahiffe, with its grim “Protection 
Post” and ghastly memories, and the next day went northwards 
to repeat many of the foregoing experiences.* 


ISABELLA L. BIRD. 


* I have fulfilled the promise made in the first paper, not to inflict my 
own opinions on the reader, but to content myself with reporting facts, or 
what were given to me as such. I must, however, be allowed to add that I 
do not believe that any Land Act, however liberal, can relieve or content 
the peasant farmers of Ireland, crushed and swamped as they are under a load 
of debt, unless it is accompanied by an Arrears Act, dealing with arrears 
which have accumulated under rents now legally adjudged unfair.—I. L. B. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“Oh! fool and blind ! the leaf that grew, 
The opening bud, the trees, 4 
The face of man, he no wise knew, 
Or careless turned from these 
To delve, in folios rust and must, 
The tomb he lived in, dry as dust.” 


IT was well for Miss Casteen, perhaps, that her mind was more 
addicted to dwelling upon the rights of others, than upon rights 
of her own. She possessed great ingenuity in framing excuses. 
And this amiable faculty she exercised freely in Antony Ham- 
mond’s behalf as the days grew into weeks, and the weeks 
mounted up into one month, almost into two, without her 
hearing of or from him. 

But the strain of maintaining an excusatory attitude of mind 
for a length of time is heavy. Like every other mental strain 
it is liable to give outward and visible signs of its existence either 
in lassitude or painful excitability. Miss Casteen’s temperament 
was naturally well balanced. She did not suffer from excita- 
bility ; but she did suffer from lassitude. She looked far from 
well. Mrs. Cunnington observed that she was “losing flesh”— 
a fact, which, having herself a patriotic predeliction for the 
British breakfast and dinner table, she put down to “ their ’orrid 
messy foreign ways, all made-dishes and such flummery;” 
adding that in “those out-of-the-way places there was no 
knowing what nastinesses you didn’t put into your inside 
wrapped up in nonsensical sauces.” 

Dr. Casteen, however, did not appear to note any physical 
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falling away on his daughter’s part ; his absorption in his work 
—which Mrs. Denison qualified as “so beautiful "having the, 
for himself, happy result of making him very unobservant of 
the well-being or ill-being of others, except in so far as it might 
disturb or hinder the prosecution of his own business. 

However, all things come to an end, and Miss Casteen’s state 
of probation offered no exception to the common law. It came 
to an end ; but the way of its coming was a doubtfully restorative 
one. 

For one bright October morning, when the grass under the 
hedgerows and under the northern wall of the churchyard was 
crisp with frost, while the mild sunshine gilded the few remain- 
ing leaves on the great elms and lay like a soft bloom along the 
horizontal branches of the cedars, among the morning’s letters 
Lydia found a long and discursive one from Mrs. Denison. 
Lydia was a little ashamed of her own weakness; but the 
sight of Swiss stamp and the Swiss post-mark sent a quick 
tingling thrill through her, which caused her to carry the 
missive up to her own room and turn the key in the lock, 
before sitting down upon a spindle-legged chair by the dressing- 
table to read it. 

Her hands shook a little as she unsealed the envelope and 
flattened out the rustling foreign paper. 

The first sheet was filled with details regarding the writer's 
health, and the uncertainty of her plans ; with lamentations over 
Runciman’s want of method in packing, and her suspected 
inclination to flirt with Johnston, the valet, when neither master 
nor mistress were looking. Then followed these notable 
sentences :— 

“TI can’t bear telling you, my sweetest Lydia,” wrote Mrs. 
Denison, who had a habit of frequent and emphatic under- 
scoring ;—“ but I do feel that you ought to know, because I 
could not help suspecting at one time—it may have been just a 
foolish little fancy of mine and you may be very angry with 
me—that you took rather an interest in Mr. Hammond. And 
he*was so very much aux petits soins; of course I could not 
kelp seeing that. But we are afraid now that he is not quite, 
quite so nice as we always thought him. Of course some men 
have a reputation and then one knows what to expect; but I 
never heard anything of that sort about him. And so it really 
was quite a blow to us when we met him the other day as we 
were on our way here. The dear good Sultan was terribly 
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annoyed about it all ; and I really must say it was very bare- 
faced and dreadful. He was going about quite openly with a 
very handsome, very smart person—I mean Mr. Hammond was, 
not Albert ; he, poor dear, as usual was only going about with 
me, and, as you know, I certainly don’t answer to that de- 
scription—whom I admired very much in my stupid way ; but 
that clever Sultan detected it all in a moment. Of course it was 
frightfully awkward, and we bowed ourselves out as soon as 
we could. Albert was in a dreadful fuss—he would have liked 
me not to speak at all, but I did not see how I could refuse to 
do that. He did not attempt to introduce her ; in fact he did 
not account for her in any way, and that made it all so very 
clear. I believe—we met dear Lady Louisa again here at 
Montreux, and she says there are all sorts of stories about her— 
that she is the wife of some wretched old man in Holland or 
Belgium. Brussels is dreadfully bad, you know. Evidently, 
from what Lady Louisa says, it is not at all nice. I am 
thankful to say they have both gone now, though. I hope dear 
Dr. Casteen keeps well, and that you have settled down to your 
beautiful peaceful life again. I do so hope g 

But Lydia did not care to know what more Mrs. Denison 
hoped. She had read thus far in growing bewilderment. 
Ignorant as she was of many of the ways of this wicked world, 
it took her some minutes to arrive at the meaning of her 
correspondent’s enigmatic communication. But, alas! she grasped 
it very thoroughly at last—grasped it with a sickening sense of 
shame, that made her recoil as from something nauseous, wholly 
repulsive and disgraceful. She threw the letter on to the 
dressing-table beside her, drawing her hands away, and wiping 
them one against the other as though to rub off some visible soil 
or stain. Then she sat motionless, stunned by the suddenness 
of the blow. 

The pale fresh room around her was gay with the sunlight 
that spread across the white coverlet of the bed, and checked 
the dove-coloured carpet beyond with squares of brightness. 
The bullfinch this morning was in excellent spirits. He sidled 
up against the bars of his cage fixing one round eye on his 
mistress, his charming black tail all on one side, and indulged in 
little chirpings indicative of a lively desire for hemp-seed. The 
lower sash of the southern window was raised, and from the 
lawn, where the gardener was sweeping up the stray leaves, came 
the hushing sound of a broom. Down the.cross lane, through 
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the pastures yonder, some five or six men were riding to covert, 
their black hats and scarlet shoulders bob-bobbing above the 
long lines of the russet hedge-rows. All was still, redolent of 
that unostentatious comfort and reposeful security which seems 
to cling so agreeably about country houses in the English 
midlands upon a fair day. 

But the homely charm of the scene was lost upon Lydia. 
Only one sound asserted itself in the midst of her numbing 
misery, and that was the sound of her father’s slow halting foot- 
steps as he paced along the path just below. Soon she would 
have to go downstairs to him, for a bundle of proofs had arrived 
along with the morning’s letters, and he would expect her to 
report on the correctness of the printing and the number of pages 
sent. But Lydia told herself she could not go down just yet. 

Perhaps Miss Casteen’s feeling was over-strained. But the very 
smallness of her experience, the very isolation of her life had, so 
far, saved and sheltered her from acquaintance with many ugly 
facts, which the majority of women of her age and social 
standing learn to take, if sadly and unwillingly, yet practically 
very much for granted. Mrs, Denison’s whole letter, both in its 
manner and in its substance, was a revelation to Lydia Casteen. 
To be told this wretched thing—of which, if true, it was a 
degradation even to think—in this light gossipy tone was 
revolting. The pain of believing Hammond faithless, was to 
her, in her strong innocence and rectitude, as nothing when 
compared to the pain of believing him sinful—for Lydia used 
such old and uncompromising terms in her own mind. Her 
personal offence, her personal sorrow, was merged in the far 
wider sorrow of regarding him as guilty ; and of realizing that 
such guilt is, after all, common enough. And it was not only 
the present which the thought of this sin blackened. It 
poisoned the fair remembrance of all those pleasant hours 
which she had spent with him. It seemed to Lydia—in her 
narrow purity of conception—to give the lie to every kind word 
he had said, every brilliant or sympathetic expression of his. 
And the anguish of this, the anguish of being compelled to 
hold this man base, and, as she put it, wicked, seemed almost 
more than she could endure. 

Dr. Casteen’s footsteps, meanwhile, had reached the little 
gate under the cedars. The sound of them ceased for a brief 
space ; then they began to travel slowly back again. As he 
passed under his daughter’s open window, Dr. Casteen cleared 
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his throat. He was growing slightly resentful of her absence. 
He did not relish being kept waiting. But he would neither 
call to, nor send for her. For he was one of those uncomfortably 
constituted persons who appear to suck no small subjective 
sweetness out of a sense of injury. He preferred all the fault to 
be on the other side. He would make no effort to mitigate the 
offence by a direct reminder. He would endure in silent and 
punctilious civility, reserving to himself the liberty of eventually 
expressing, by a few degrees of extra chilliness in manner, the 
annoyance which he was so perfectly justified—according to his 
own opinion—in feeling. 

The sound of his returning steps, however, had roused Lydia 
from the stupor of her sorrow. It came to her with the com- 
pelling force of outward authority, reminding her that she did 
not belong to herself, that her private concerns, however 
absorbing, were but of secondary importance. Her father’s 
needs, desires, interests, ranked before any of her own—ranked 
before them just as surely as, in a well-regulated mind, things 
sacred rank before things secular. 

Lydia rose to her feet. In doing so she passed into the full 
glow of the sunlight. The soft warmth seemed like a kind and 
comforting hand laid on her. Her spirit revived in a quick 
movement of denial and of hope. 

“Tt cannot be,” she said half aloud. “It cannot be. It is 
all some horrible misconception. There is an explanation. 
If I only could see him, I would ask him. And I know he 
would tell me. He cannot be so ignoble. I will not condemn 
him on mere hearsay like this. If I could 

But here the garden door, just below, creaked and then shut 
to with a hesitating bang. Lydia had overstayed the appointed 
time. Her father had gone indoors again. He would be very 
much displeased. And his daughter shrank from his silent 
cold-blooded intimations of displeasure, as some soft fine-skinned 
creature shrinks from harsh winter wind and snow. 

She crumpled the letter hastily together, dropped it on the 
hearth, lighted a match, watched for a few seconds while the 
thin paper writhed and quivered in the flame—a word here 
and there starting momentarily into weird distinctness, quickly 
vanishing again into a crumbling dimness of livid ash, Then 
she went swiftly downstairs and into the study. 

“Papa,” she said, “I am afraid I have delayed you. I am 
very sorry to be late.” 
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Dr. Casteen was sitting in the large, leather-covered, easy 
chair—a reading-desk fixed to the right arm of it—with his back 
to the light. He raised his hand and motioned Lydia to take her 
usual place at the writing-table, loaded with a goodly array of 
manuscripts, note-books and proofs. 

“I trust I am never unreasonable, my love,” he said, in his 
careful way. “Can you kindly inform me whether the expected 
section has arrived in slip, as we anticipated, by this morning’s 
post ?” 

“Yes, oh yes. It has come,” Lydia answered. 

Her voice had a singular inflection in it. She looked at her 
father, an almost desperate enquiry in her child-like eyes. For 
Lydia’s need, just then, was great; and to satisfy it she was 
tempted to try a rather tremendous remedy. If she spoke to her 
father openly, if she told him all the story of her present grief, 
was it not just possible that he might be stirred and touched ?— 
that his heart might beat in responsive sympathy, through all 
the mummy-cloths of deadening scholarship in which he had so 
long and carefully swathed it >that he might hear and remember, 
at last, the forgotten language of human sorrow and human 
tenderness? —that he might counsel, comfort, strengthen 
her? 

Dr. Casteen, meanwhile, was supremely unconscious both of his 
daughter’s need, and of the alarming adventure she was tempted 
to undertake in his direction. He waited for a time after she 
had spoken, as though expecting some further information. 
Then he pulled the green shade lower on his forehead with a 
nervously impatient action. 

“My dear Lydia,” he began, “it is among the distressing 
consequences of physical infirmity that it reduces the sufferer to 
a condition of dependence. Of the humiliation of that condition 
few persons, I believe, could be more acutely sensible than 
myself. But the sting of such humiliation is increased fourfold 
in intensity, when those upon whose co-operation and assistance 
the sufferer had been obliged—perforce—to rely, begin to 
exhibit signs of chronic apathy and indifference. I have 
regretted to observe in you, my love, such signs since your return. 
I note an absence of all vital interest in the work in which we 
have now, for some years, been associated. This has caused me 
deep concern. I do not,though I hold that I should be justified 
in so doing, propose dilating upon the obligations that exist on 
the part of the child towards the parent.” 
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Dr. Casteen leaned forward in his chair—placing his thin hands 
on the arms of it ; and picking nervously at the brass-headed 
nails that studded the joining of the woodwork and leather. 

“I do not, as I say,” he continued, “propose dilating upon 
these venerable, and I may add sacred, obligations. I merely 
desire to remind you of them. I leave the rest to your 
conscience.” 

Dr. Casteen let his spare figure drop back against the leather 
cushions again. 

“Had it entered into the designs of Providence that my 
child should have been a son rather than a daughter, I should 
have been saved much disappointment; and I should, in all 
probability, have achieved a very much greater success,” he said 
wearily. 

Lydia rested her elbows on the writing-table, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

“T have done my best,” she said in a low voice. 

“I have abstained from mentioning this subject to you 
sooner,” he went on, “in part out of a fear—which I think you 
will respect—of causing you pain; in part out of reluctance of 
pressing any claim of mine upon you, however legitimate that 
claim might be. I do not forget the suspicion with which some 
of your friends have appeared to regard me. And it must ever 
be a matter of the deepest regret to me to have reason to blame 
you at all. But to-day the apathy and indifference, to which | 
have already alluded, appeared to culminate in a manner which 
would have rendered continued silence on my part an act of 
weakness merely.” 

His voice dropped at the end of the sentence as with a certain 
finality. He cleared his throat and then added :— 

“ Having done so, that is, having broken silence and told you 
my mind plainly—yet, as I trust, without undue rancour or 
resentment—we will, if you please, my love, dismiss this 
unhappy subject, and resume the interrupted course of our 
forenoon occupations. And, to avoid further delay in the prose- 
cution of these occupations, I will ask you to favour me with 
a short account of that portion of printed matter to-day received: 
when I return from my drive this afternoon.” 

Dr. Casteen, in the convenient obscurity of the green-silk 
shade and of his own egotism, was quite unaware of the effect 
of this address upon his daughter. He concluded it even 
in an inward movement of grim self-complacency; for it 
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appeared to him that this allusion to the proofs and clearly 
expressed willingness to wait some hours for an account of 
their contents, had in it a ring of praiseworthy moderation and 
clemency. Picture then his amazement when Lydia, rising from 
her place at the writing-table, said, with a certain imperiousness 
of accent :— 

“T am sorry, but I can do no work this morning. You must 
excuse me, papa. I can neither write nor read for you. I wish 
to be alone and to be quiet. I am not well.” 

Dr. Casteen moved impatiently in his chair. 

“ My love,” he said, “you must pardon my observing that this 
indisposition is extremely sudden.” 

“Oh! no, it is not at all sudden, papa,” she answered, smiling. 
“It has been coming on for some time. Only to-day it has 


culminated, I suppose, like the apathy for which you have just 
reproved me.” 


Miss Casteen went towards the door. 

“TI should advise your calling in Dr. Mason,” her father 
remarked, with his usual measured utterance. “I regret that 
you are not well, my love; but I can hardly acquit you of a 
charge of slight inconsiderateness in not having acquainted me 
with the fact of your indisposition earlier. I could then have 
communicated with Mr. Morgan, requesting him to fill your 
place. By this means I should have avoided the waste of some 
valuable hours.” 

“Oh! the hours need not be wasted,” Miss Casteen replied, in 
a very penetrating tone of voice. “They will afford us both 
time for reflection. That may prove profitable. I undoubtedly 
have much, and even you, dear papa, may still have something, 
to learn.” 

A spasm passed across Dr. Casteen’s pale finely-chiselled 
face. He leaned forward again, and pushed the green shade 
up high on his narrow forehead. He had an imperative call to 
see, and know,—to understand this astounding revolution in his 
daughter’s speech and manner. He turned angry, agitated, 
questioning looks upon the slim, maidenly figure in its plain 
black dress, standing there grave and calm, yet, as it seemed to 
him, full of an incomprehensible accusation and reproof, by the 
half-open door. 

“Lydia,” he cried, “what is the meaning of this? Of this 
unexpected and most unseemly exhibition of temper? Of this 
unpardonable levity ?” 
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Miss Casteen paused. And then—surely she had the right to 
do so ?—she decided to tell him the truth, fairly and freely, just 
this once. It required all her courage and self-control, but she 
spoke quietly, without agitation and without violence. 

“You are a great scholar,” she said, “and no one honours 
your attainments, papa, more than I do. How should they? 
For no one knows, as I do, your untiring industry, your patience 
in research, your fine disregard of personal suffering and dis- 
comfort. Pray do not think I undervalue all this. Indeed, I do 
not. But your love of learning has warped your mind, somehow. 
You can read the thoughts and reconstruct the circumstances of 
people who lived hundreds of years ago; you can master the 
most crabbed Greek or basest monk-Latin ; yet you fail to read 
the plain English of the thoughts, and feelings, and sorrows, and 
aspirations of those nearest to you. You are deaf alike to their 
suffering and rejoicing. Books are more, far more, to you than 
living men and women.” 

Lydia’s voice deepened. 

“You have cut yourself off from all common social relations. 
You have buried yourself alive ; and you are trying to bury me 
too. Custom, habit, a fear I have of you—and a love that I 
have also—have always made me silent till now. I have been 
obliged to give way. But to-day I am strong, strong with the 
bitter strength of a private grief ; and I refuse to let you wrap the 
grave-clothes any closer about me. Just for a few hours, just 
for one day, I demand to belong to myself, I ask you to set me 
free.” 

Her voice softened again, and the expression of her sweet 
face softened as well. 

“Tt is not so very much to grant me, after all, dear papa,” she 
said. “I only want one day to be miserable in at my leisure. 
To-morrow I will come back to you. I will be obedient—I will 
even be interested—the apathy that so troubles you shall have 
quite gone.” 

Lydia came close to her father’s chair, and looked down at 
him, smiling. 

“You may trust me; I have always kept my word. I shall 
keep it now.” 

And with that she passed out of the room, down the matted 
passage, and into the brighter light of the hall. 

Rosencrantz, the dachshund, charmed at her unlooked-for 
appearance, made a rush at her, and pranced round her, erecting 
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himself on his ridiculous little hind legs and scraping his 
crooked fore-paws all down the front of her gown. But Miss 
Casteen, for once, paid but slight attention to her faithful canine 
lover. For she saw that the front door was wide open, and that 
Emma, the parlour-maid, stood at it speaking to two gentlemen. 
One was Edgar Morgan, his large ears, what with suppressed 
agitation and the sharpness of the morning air, showing crimson 
beneath the wide brim of his clerical hat. The other—and as 
Lydia recognized him she turned faint and dizzy, while the 
strips of oil-cloth and polished black boards of the floor seemed 
to sway and sink away under her feet—the other was Antony 
Hammond. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“ How the world’s made for each of us ! 
How all we perceive and know in it, 
Tends to some moment’s product thus, 
When a soul declares itself—to wit, 
By its fruit, the thing it does !” 


“Oh, good-morning, Miss Casteen,” Edgar Morgan began as 
he came into the hall. 

—Strangers are by no means as plentiful as blackberries at 
Bishop’s Marston, and the young man was slightly flustered at 
finding himself in possession of a fine specimen of that rare and 
interesting description of fruit.—- 

“T met that gentleman walking up from the station,” he 
continued, in a rather excited aside, “and he asked me the way 
here. Knowing that Dr. Casteen is always engaged in the 
morning, I thought I had better bring him myself. I thought, 
perhaps, I might be useful in—in showing him the church, or— 
something—thought in fact that I might be useful to you, Miss 
Casteen.” 

Hammond had come forward too. He stood smiling at 
Lydia in his old, easy, good-tempered, pleasant way, holding 
his hat in his hand. 

“Yes, I had the good fortune to encounter Mr. Morgan,” he 
said—Hammond had a remarkable facility in acquainting 
himself with names, and, in this case, he did so the more 
readily that he had by no means forgotten the incident of 
Dr. Casteen’s letter to Mr. Denison—“ And Mr. Morgan most 
amiably proceeded to act the part of good Samaritan, and to 
save me from any chance of falling among thieves by con- 
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ducting me here with all possible despatch. Em route he has 
supplied me with much interesting local information. I have 
every reason to be extremely obliged to Mr. Morgan.” 

Hammond spoke lightly; but, in point of fact, he was 
nervous. He felt abashed before this gentle woman, with her 
pale face and charming eyes. It struck him that she had 
changed somehow—that she had aged, not by the passing of 
time, but through the action of some acute and searching 
mental experience—since he had said farewell to her on the 
Interlaken station. He held out his hand to her now, witha 
movement of diffidence. 

Miss Casteen did not take his hand. She carried her head 
erect. There was a certain austerity in her manner. 

“We will talk together presently,” she said. And then added, 
as by quick impulse :—* Thank God! you have come.” 

Hammond bowed slightly and moved aside. He was sur- 
prised, impressed, a little taken aback by this greeting. Both 
in its dignity and in its fervour, it appeared to him original. 
But then, as he reflected, Miss Casteen was distinctly original— 
that was one of her principal attractions. 

Lydia meanwhile addressed herself to the young clergyman. 

“You can be useful to me,” she said, “ most useful, if you will. 
I am tired to-day. I could not work with my father. I left 
him hurriedly just now, and I am afraid he was disappointed 
and a little vexed. Will you go and write for him for a time? 
It would be very kind.” 

Mr. Morgan glanced at Hammond, who stood pulling the 
dachshuna’s soft ears at the open door, thus ingratiating himself 
greatly with that bandy-legged little person. 

“You know I would do anything in the world for you, Miss 
Casteen,” he said, his good young face suddenly getting very 
red—“anything. And of course I'll go and write for Dr. 
Casteen if you wish it; but—but couldn’t I take that gentle- 
man—lI didn’t catch his name—off your hands first, some- 
how? If you are tired, you won’t want the bother of 
entertaining him.” 

“T am glad to see Mr. Hammond. I do not think he will 
bother me, thanks,” Lydia answered gently. 

“ Then—then,” he insisted, “there’s really nothing else I can 
do for you, Miss Casteen.” 

Lydia shook her head with a smile. “Nothing,” she said— 
“ nothing.” 
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As the curate walked ruefully away in the direction of the 
study, Miss Casteen went up to Antony Hammond. A 
sensation of faintness and dizziness still oppressed her. She 
was shaken by her late interview with her father, shaken, too, by 
this sudden meeting. She wanted to get out of the house into 
the frosty freshness of the autumn morning, She felt it would 
steady and strengthen her. And there was, moreover, an 
underlying touch of very excusable sentiment in her desire. 
Most of those past happy hours that she had spent with Antony 
Hammond had been, according to the pleasant Continental 
fashion, spent out of doors. Lydia wished that this hour, 
heavy though it was with possible sorrow, should be spent 
out of doors also. 


“Let us come into the garden,” she said. “I can talk to you 
better there.” 


The enforced restraint of her manner perplexed Hammond. 
He looked at her closely. 

“You are ill, Miss Casteen,” he said, “and it is cold, 
though it is so bright. You must not go out without something 
warmer on.” 

He glanced round the hall, and then fetched a heavy dark- 
blue cloth cloak, that hung among some other wraps on a rack 
near the dining-room door, and put it about her shoulders. He 
had often performed a small service of this kind for Madame 
Cyfveer during the last six weeks ; but it was the first time he 
had ever done such a thing for Miss Casteen.—Lydia was, indeed, 
arather independent person, not in the habit of asking assistance 
in such matters.—And, as he did it, he could not help being 
vividly aware of the deep dissimilarity between the two women ; 
a dissimilarity which extended itself very noticeably even to 
their wearing apparel. Miss Casteen’s cloak, smelling slightly of 
camphor, concealing the whole of her plain dress in its heavy 
folds, had almost the effect of a religious habit ; and suggested a 
very marked contrast to the other lady’s steel-coloured plush affair, 
redolent of champaka, with its rich fur, and pale flame-coloured 
satin linings. And Hammond, as he gathered the garment 
lightly about her, was vividly aware of something more ; aware, 
namely, that Miss Casteen’s attitude of mind towards him had 
changed. He had a sense that she stood at a distance from 
him, possibly above him; that she might come to judge him, 
and that gentle though she seemed, this woman’s judgment 
might be severely just. He was a little afraid of her. 
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Lydia had submitted to have the cloak put round her in 
silence ; but as she turned the eastern corner of the house, and 
stepped into the sunshine, she said again— 

“T am very thankful you have come.” 

“If I had not been a fool, and worse, Miss Casteen, I should 
have come long ago,” he answered. 

“Oh! I did not mean that,” Lydia said, flushing slightly. 
“You were quite free to come or not as you pleased, as it suited 
you. You have not been back in England long, I know; so 
you could not, probably, have come sooner.” 

Then seeing that Hammond glanced at her in surprised 
enquiry, she added courteously— 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I do not mean that you would 
not have been welcome sooner. My friends are not so many 
that I am likely to undervalue the pleasure of seeing them. I 
only mean that you have no cause to blame yourself. You had 
other engagements. It was not convenient.” 

Lydia turned away her head. 

“T have something to ask you,” she went on, after a moment's 
hesitation ; “and that is why I am so thankful you have come. 
You must forgive my asking it, even if it is painful to you.” 

She looked full at him again. 

“T wish I could spare you,” she said ; “but it is kinder to 
pain you than to suspect you of something base, and you only 
can tell me the truth. I am sure you will tell it me. It is 
better that we should be quite honest with one another. If you 
have been falsely accused, I may be able to say so, to tell 
others, to prevent this dreadful slander spreading. Please— 
please remember that I have not condemned you unheard. 
Even when I first read Mrs. Denison’s letter this morning: : 

So far Hammond had listened to the sweet voice—half 
pleading with, half commanding him—without making out 
clearly to what all this tended. Now he understood well 
enough. 

“Hang it all!” he cried fiercely. “The mischief-making, 
meddling fool of a woman, what has she told you? Why on 
earth couldn’t she leave it alone for a day or two, and give mea 
chance ?—No,” he went on rapidly, as Lydia began to speak; 
“you need not enter into explanations, Miss Casteen. Don't 
defile your lips with it. I know the kind of thing she has said— 
the pretty graceful sort of story—delightful little paragraph for 
a society paper—that she has treated you to! She has informed 
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you that I have been travelling about gaily with another 
man’s wife ; that she saw me hersel “ 

Lydia’s face flamed for a moment; and then the colour died 
out, leaving her very white. 

“Mrs. Denison did not make use of those words,” she said. 

“Oh, no; of course, she didn’t,” he answered. “It is con- 
sidered bad taste to call a spade a spade in that way. But it 
is possible to convey a very complete idea of the spade without 
actually naming it. Mrs. Denison has considerable talent in 
that line.” 

They had reached the end of the path under the wide- 
branched cedars. Hammond stopped. 

“ After all, Miss Casteen,” he said, “I have no right to be so 
very wrathful. The look of it all was tremendously against me. 
And no doubt Mrs. Denison thought she was only doing right 
by you in taking away my character. Fortunately, however, I 
can give you my word of honour that there is nothing wrong— 
you will pardon my putting it plainly—that there never has 
been anything wrong between that lady and myself. We were 
great friends—foolishly, perhaps, blameably great friends for 
years. And old habit is tyrannously strong. We have been 
friends, but never anything more.” 

Lydia drew a deep breath. In the strong gladness of her 
relief, she stretched out her hands to Antony Hammond. 

“Thank God!” she said simply. 

He took her outstretched hands in both his, and for a long 
silent moment the man and woman stood looking at each other. 
To Hammond there was something inexpressibly touching in 
Miss Casteen’s attitude and expression just then. 

“You believe me,” he said, “simply because I tell you? 
Believe me without proof? And you forgive me?” 

Lydia drew away her hands. 

“Yes ; I believe you,” she said. “ Does one not always very 
readily believe good news ?—news that those whom we have a 
regard for are as worthy of regard as we had thought them, that 
they are innocent of evil-doing, of sin?” 

“Ah! you are generous,” Hammond cried. “How different 
men would be if there were a few more women like you!” 

So far he had been borne along upon a stream of very 
genuine feeling, without any careful noting of signals or tide 
marks by the way. He had not been called on to act, and 
therefore had escaped his usual tendency to vacillation. Miss 
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Casteen’s manner had sobered him ; she had imparted to him a 
little of her own gravity and seriousness. Then, too, he was 
grateful to her, not only for her ready trust in his assertion of 
innocence, but also for her abstinence from reproaching him 
with faithlessness to herself. 

A great poet declares that “we needs must love the highest 
when we see it;” but he has omitted to add the unflattering 
postscript, that even while both seeing and loving it, either 
through defect of nature or instability of will, the ordinary 
mortal soon finds the highest a little exhausting, and, as a rule, 
takes very good care not to spend any great length of time in 
its near neighbourhood. Hammond had come down to Bishop’s 
Marston supposing it more than probable he should propose to 
Miss Casteen. He had never had reason to be more conscious 
of her self-forgetting nobility of character, of her absolute 
immunity from pettiness and personal vanity, than now. He 
had just praised her with an enthusiasm that was perfectly 
sincere. Yet the very fulness of his recognition of her excellence 
made him hesitate and shy somewhat. Hammond was far 
from being what is called a bad man; but there was a 
certain grossness in his moral constitution, a certain in- 
dolence. He really could not face the prospect of continuous 
moral and spiritual exertion. And he felt that life with 
Miss Casteen would imply a considerable amount of such 
exertion. Hammond began to see visions of ethical bankruptcy. 
again. He wondered if his better nature would be equal 
to the strain, and his thoughts, it must be owned, turned 
regretfully in the direction of Egyptian flesh-pots as represented 
by bachelorhood. 

Lydia, meanwhile, had pushed open the little iron gate and 
moved on into the churchyard. Her mind was at rest. The 
sunshine had grown brighter, the day fairer. She experienced 
that delicious calm, that sense of glad repose, which follows on a 
cessation of long-continued physical pain. It did not matter 
very much where her footsteps led her. Everything, at this 
moment, in the light of her own thankfulness was pleasant to 
look upon. She stopped in the middle of the path, amid the 
crossing shadows cast by the boughs of the cedars, and gazed 
away over the quiet landscape. 

“If I had been forced to believe the other, to believe you 
wicked,” she said gently, more to herself, perhaps, than to him, 
“TJ think it would have broken my heart.” 
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There comes a time when even the most dilatory of lovers 
must declare himself. As Miss Casteen spoke, Hammond saw 
that he must bid farewell to bachelorhood. He could shilly- 
shally no longer. It was impossible to retreat ; and he had the 
honesty to confess that he had no one to thank for this but 
himself. Moreover, Miss Casteen was very charming. She was 
exquisitely sweet and gracious. She was really quite a dear; 
and there was a great satisfaction in rescuing her from the 
claws of that invisible, intolerable, old father, too. Oh! it might 
have been worse! Hammond's self-assurance recovered from 
its temporary eclipse. He had the agreeable conviction that he 
was going to commit an extremely good action. He had quite 
regained his customary half-bantering, easy manner as he 
addressed Miss Casteen. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ you will ignore it then, that passing indiscre- 
tion of mine? You will pardon my wretched weakness, my 
apparent breach of faith? You will make my poor, dear little 
sister’s heart dance for joy? I was sure that you had in- 
exhaustible treasures of mercy. You will consent to let me 
keep the doors well open, after all? This world is not half a bad 
place from some points of view ; and it will be my happiness to 
show you the very best ones. You may trust me, I think. I 
am a capital cécerone—You will do me the inestimable kindness 
of consenting to be my wife, Miss Casteen?” 

Hammond's dramatic sense was vigorous. It enabled him 
to put this last and all-important question very gracefully, 
tenderly even. 

Lydia’s expression changed. Hammond saw that she was 
agitated. Perhaps he had startled her a little; but he was in 
no doubt as to the purport of her eventual answer. He con- 
tinued to look at her, smiling pleasantly. 

“Tt’s all right between us,” he said. “I may take that for 
granted. I may cong.atulate myself on my own very good 
fortune, mayn’t I, Miss Casteen ? ” 

Poor Lydia! For an instant she hesitated. Then she broke 
out into speech, half piteous, half reproachful. 

“ Ah! why, why,” she cried, “do you ask me that? I was so 
happy. You had come, I had seen you, and I knew that which 
I feared about you was not true. The past was given back to 
me unstained, all the dearer because I had suffered a momentary 
terror about it. It was enough, I was content. And now 
you make me go through the weary, weary struggle again |! 
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For I have only one answer to give you, and it hurts me to 
give it.” 

She turned away, put up both hands, clutching the edges of 
the heavy cloak high up and dragging it together across her 
chest. 

“The conditions would be too hard for one or other of us, 
It can’t be,” she said. “It can never be.” 

Hammond was fairly taken off his legs, as the saying is. He 
stared at Miss Casteen. Standing there, the sombre trees above 
her, the crooked moss-grown grave-stones and rank discoloured 
churchyard grasses at her feet, wrapped in the folds of her long 
sad-coloured cloak, she seemed to him a very sufficiently 
pathetic figure. She faced the light, and, as Hammond stood a 
little behind her, he saw her delicate profile and gracefully 
shaped head clear cut, as a cameo, against the dark, low-sweeping 
cedar boughs. He observed that there were a number of fine 
lines crossing her forehead, and marking the corner of her eye 
and mouth. He fancied they had multiplied and graven 
themselves deeper in the smooth pale skin since he had seen her 
last. Miss Casteen’s youth, like the year, had reached its 
autumn. There was nothing but winter ahead. 

Hammond was overcome with strong pity for her. 

“Miss Casteen,” he said presently, “I cannot accept your 
answer without making another effort to change the tenor of it. 
You and I are of fit age to decide our future for ourselves. You 
talk of a struggle—and that gives me the right to say this to 
you.—You tell me it cannot be; but there is nothing to prevent 
it, if you choose that it shall be.” 

“Perhaps, then, it would be best to answer simply that I do 
not choose,” Lydia replied. 

She had regained her self-control. She spoke gravely, sadly, 
but quite calmly—coldly, almost. 

Hammond was nettled. He found himself so thoroughly out 
of his reckoning. His self-congratulation on the commission of a 
virtuous action had been so entirely uncalled for, it seemed! He 
was free, after ali, to return to the flesh-pots ; but the flesh-pots 
looked less engaging, just now, and Miss Casteen very much 
more so. He twirled the silver string of his eye-glass round his 
finger with a lively sensation of inward disgust. 

“Oh! of course, the whole matter is transparently com- 
prehensible on one supposition, and that a very obvious one. 
I have been guilty of the superbly conceited folly of mistaking 
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the nature of the kindness you have been good enough to show 
me. You told me early in our acquaintance that you were 
ignorant—the word is yours, not mine—of certain states of mind 
common to most of us weak creatures. You have remained in 
that happy state of ignorance.” 

Hammond laughed a little. 

“What an exquisite idiot I have been, all along!” he said. 
“You have been wise enough never to care for me a single rap.” 

Miss Casteen turned upon him proudly. 

“T have cared for you,” she said. “I docare. I shall never 
cease to care ; and you know it.” 

Then she moved away, and sat down on the square tomb 
at the foot of the cedars. She threw back the heavy cloak, 
and let her hands drop, palm upward, on the rough sandstone 
slab on either side of her with a gesture of utter weariness. 
She was tired of the long contention, worn with the strain of her 
own emotions,—love, sorrow, unyielding force of will. 

Hammond, meanwhile, was driven, whether he would or no, 
into a very healthy condition of self-contempt. The part he 
had played, was playing, in the heart-drama of this woman’s 
existence was not by any means a creditable one. He came 
and stood near her. 

“Miss Casteen,” he said, “I would give a very great deal to 
be allowed to prove that I, too, can care, It is a little un- 
reasonable, surely, to tell a man what you have just told me, 
and at the same time to order him to go about his business ? 
There is a lot of coarse common stuff in me, God knows! but 
there is, also, I hope, a little good. If you would listen to me, I 
think the good might increase. If you won’t listen Pe 

Hammond laughed again rather bitterly. 

“Oh! well,” he went on, “ you know there are always plenty of 
women ready enough, with the finest smiles imaginable, to drag 
one down into the mud.” 

As he spoke, Hammond seated himself on the corner of the 
square tomb. He laid his hand on Miss Casteen’s upturned one. 

“Look here,” he said, “are you going to doom me to go down 
into the mud?” 

Her fingers closed on his strongly. She swayed a little 
towards him, and as she looked at him her eyes filled. 

“Oh! our lives are too far apart,” she said, “they have been 
so different. I could not make you happy.” 

She was very lovable and lovely. Hammond felt he 
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had been a fool, perhaps a beast. He was brimful of good 
intentions at the moment, to the vast enlargement, probably, 
of the pavement of hell. 

“T think you may very safely leave me to judge of that,” he 
answered, smiling. 

But now—shall we say ?—Providence elected to interfere, in 
the outward and visible form of a contingent of Threadgold, the 
sexton’s long family. School was over, and the children were on 
their way to fetch some soup, promised by Miss Casteen, from 
the Rectory. First came a small boy carrying a tin can ; next, 
two little maidens with very round cheeks, the bigger lugging 
the lesser along by the hand. They stared wide-eyed at Miss 
Casteen and a strange gentleman sitting side by side on Job 
Underhill’s tomb,—upon which it was their habit to play many 
edifying games with fallen cedar-cones,—were a good deal awed 
at the sight, bobbed a wondering courtesy and passed on through 
the iron gate. 

But the rear of the procession was brought up by an elder 
child, bearing, with much prim self-importance, the latest hope of 
the Threadgold family, enveloped in an old palm-patterned 
cashmere shawl. She courtesied, too, and then lingered, staring 
half-wistfully, half-reproachfully at Miss Casteen. For that lady 
had the reputation of being a very appreciative friend of the 
baby’s, and had never yet failed to bestow some notice upon 
him. So, to little Sarah Threadgold, it seemed a veritable 
shaking of all the foundations of social order—such as 4 
meeting and parting of crowned heads with a cut direct, liable 
to plunge the whole of Europe in war—that she should ignore 
the presence of the distinguished infant now. 

Hammond, meanwhile, had risen to his feet. As a rule he 
was really quite fond of children; but towards these children— 
under the circumstances—it must be granted, he felt far from 
benevolently. 

Sarah Threadgold, anxious for the maintenance of social 
equilibrium, drew nearer. 

“ Please, Miss, wouldn’t you wish to see ’im?” she enquired. 
“°E’s four months old to-day.” 

Lydia, thus admonished, bent down and drew back the folds 
of the old shawl from the sleeping baby’s face. 

The “increase” had dispensed with much of his unlovely 
redness of complexion, with many of his superfluous wrinkles and 
puckerings during his four months’ experience of light, of food, 
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and of comfortable mother’s love. Like so many of us—like 
Miss Casteen herself, indeed,—it was the fate of this small mortal 
to have to expend its powers in growing young, before it turned 
that disagreeable, disappointing corner and returned to its first 
estate of age. 

Moved by an impulse she could hardly have explained—an 
impulse to secure her own safety by placing something weak, 
helpless, wholly dependent on her mercy between herself and 
the man she loved—Miss Casteen took the baby from the child. 

“ There, Sarah,” she said gently, “run on with the others and 
fetch the soup. I will nurse him till you come back. He is a 
heavy burden for your poor little arms.” 

Then holding the small creature close, softly rocking it to 
and fro, she looked up very calmly and sweetly at Antony 
Hammond. 

“T love you,” she said ; “ but I dare not do evil that good may 
come. I cannot leave my father ; least of all may I think of 
leaving him to-day, for I spoke to him with cruel truthfulness 
this morning. He is old, lonely—his health is failing. As time 
goes on he will need me more and more. You are young, 
strong, clever, popular—you can do without me very well.” 

Lydia rose to her feet, glanced at the square, white, spacious 
Rectory house, and out over the wide still landscape kissed by , 
the mellow autumn sunshine. 

“You called this a prison once,” she went on ; “but you must 
own that it is a very pleasant prison. Do not be sorry for me. 
Do not blame yourself for anything that has taken place 
between us. On the whole for me the joy will have outweighed 
the pain.” 

Her lips trembled a little. 

“God bless you, Mr. Hammond!” she said—“ good-bye!” 

And with that she turned away quickly and walked up the 
churchyard path, pressing the baby tenderly against her bosom, 
while her tears dropped rather fast upon its old palm-patterned 
cashmere shawl. 

Hammond let the iron gate swing to behind him with a 
queer sensation. Was it regret? Was it relief?—His power 
of analysis was highly cultivated, yet he really could not tell. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


**L’art de vivre c’est de se faire une raison, de souscrire aux com- 
promis, de se préter aux fictions.” 


The sustaining and vivifying effect of all strong action is 
considerable. And the effect lasts on after the action itself has 
been consummated, just as the force of its final toppling plunge 
carries the wave, hissing and creaming, far up the shore, after it 
has broken. This prolongation of force is a decidedly merciful 
arrangement, since, in human affairs, it strengthens the actor 
against the first, and otherwise very disheartening, shock of his 
return to the commonplaces of ordinary existence. 

It was so in the case of Miss Casteen. For when she 
went, some half hour later, into her father’s study, she was 
still upheld by the power of her late emotion, still pene- 
trated by that sense of mental and spiritual exaltation that 
comes of having—for however brief a space—lived fully, with- 
out reserve or restriction, lived at the utmost stretch of the 
nature. Perhaps Lydia’s attitude, in the generosity of its resig- 
nation, was open to a charge of slight exaggeration ; but then, 
in point of fact, is not exaggeration, in some form or other, 
precisely that indispensable string of bladders by means of 
which we, most of us, just manage to keep our poor foolish 
heads above water? Who ever yet met with a fellow-mortal 
moving invariably in the white light of uncompromising ve- 
racity? Whodoes not find it necessary, if life is to be conducted 
with any satisfactory measure of grace and dignity, to idealize 
a little, both in respect of himself and his circumstances 
—happy, only, if such idealization be the natural outcome of 
a generous poetic temperament, and not the voluntary self- 
deception and self-conscious antic of a poor and worldly one? 

It may be asserted, I think, most distinctly, that Miss 
Casteen’s idealization of her present not very cheerful prospects 
and surroundings was wholly unself-conscious and genuine. 
She was indifferent to the heavy air of the library impregnated 
by the clinging odour of ranges of leather-bound volumes, 
undaunted by the piles of note-books and papers covering the 
writing-table. She came straight up to her father, and stood 
beside the easy chair in which he sat—for once unemployed, 
his arms lying along the two arms of it, and his long thin 
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fingers picking nervously, absently, at the row of brass-headed 
nails with which the joining of leather and woodwork was 
studded. 

“T asked you to give me to-day, dear papa,” she said, “to be 
miserable in at my leisure. The day is not nearly done yet ; 
but I have come back, and I am no longer miserable.” 

Dr. Casteen moved uneasily in his chair. The green shade 
was still pushed up high on his forehead. He raised his 
head, and gazed questioningly at his daughter, an expression 
very like fear in his face. 

“T have come back to ask you to forgive me,” Lydia went on. 
“T spoke very bitterly to you this morning. I see it was wrong 
of me. I was impatient and rebellious. I said many things 
which, whether in part true or not, I certainly had no right to 
say. But forgive me, for I am very sorry. Those bad feclings 
have passed away—lI hope never to come back. A new p 

But Doctor Casteen interrupted her in a strange, tremulous, 
yet half-angry voice 

“Ah! it is true, then, it is true! You intend to leave me! 
You have come to tell me so, Lydia.” 

Miss Casteen paused before answering. Both her father’s 
tone and the substance of his speech were startling to her. 

“No,” she said, presently, “you need not fear that. There is 
not—indeed, I believe there never has been any question of 
my leaving you.” 

“Then I have been misled,” Dr. Casteen remarked coldly, 
sinking back and clasping his hands. “I have been agitated 
by facts stated, and still more deeply so by impressions con- 
veyed to me, by Mr. Morgan; agitated to the point of being 
compelled, by consequent sensations of bodily weakness, to 
relinquish my daily afternoon drive. If I rightly apprehend 
your meaning, my love, this agitation has been uncalled for.” 

He waited a moment; and then, as Lydia did not speak, he 
continued— 

“T never, I trust, transgress even the letter of an engagement 
once entered into with you or any other person. I have therefore 
abstained for intruding upon you, or from asking an explanation 
of those facts communicated to me by Mr. Morgan. But this 
abstinence has caused me some hours of acute suffering ; for I 
perceive that I no longer enjoy your confidence. You have 
formed acquaintances of whom I know nothing. Nor do you 
inform me of the arrival of the persons with whom the said 
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acquaintances have been formed. I am not consulted. I am 
left in ignorance.” 

Suddenly Dr. Casteen broke off, and looked up, the ex- 
pression of fear again present in his face. 

“Lydia, I repeat it, and I implore you to use no equivocation 
in answering me. Remember the nature of your reply is all 
important to my peace of mind as bearing upon the prospect of 
my protracted labours, upon my work, my great work—do you, 
I ask, intend to leave me ?” 

Lydia threw back her head with a movement of somewhat 
pathetic triumph. 

“No; distinctly, I shall not leave you,” she said. “It is quite 
true that Mr. Hammond came here to-day. I could not tell you 
beforehand, for I had no idea that he was coming. I met him 
first while I was abroad. He is a friend of Mr. Denison’s.” 

Lydia grew very pale ; her lips were thin and set. 

“He came here to-day to ask me to be his wife. But he has 
gone. I sent him away.” 

Suddenly her courage gave way. The force of the wave was 
spent ; and it rushed back sea-ward, losing itself in the large, 
simple tenderness and healthy passion of the woman’s heart. 

Lydia knelt down on the floor and bowed her head on the 
arm of the chair, while her whole frame was shaken with sobs. 

“But I loved him,” she cried. “Ah! how I loved him! And 
he will never, never come back.” 

Dr. Casteen, amazed, confounded, shrank away from her, 
pressing his spare person against the leather-covered chair- 
cushions. There was a long silence, broken only by the 
sound of Lydia’s bitter weeping. Then Dr. Casteen said, 
slowly and hoarsely, as though speaking more to himself than to 
her :— 

“I loved once—I loved your mother, when we were young 
and poor.” 

He sighed a little. 

“T had written no books then,” he said; “but we talked 
about the books I should write—we looked forward. We were 
very happy. It seems a long, long while ago.” 

Through all the passionate vehemence of her sorrow, her 
father’s words and tone touched Miss Casteen nearly, reviving 
within her a yearning and a hope far older than any connected 
with Antony Hammond. For in Lydia the compelling force 
of those natural and primary human relations—not of our 
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own choosing, but born into the world with us whether we will 
or no—was deep and strong. 

She raised her head, a sudden radiance in her tear-stained 
face—raised it to find the old man’s eyes fixed steadily, 
searchingly upon her. 

“If you loved him, Lydia,” he asked, “why did you send 
him away ?” 

Miss Casteen’s lips parted in a very beautiful smile. 

“Because I love you also—I loved you first,” she said ; “and 
because, of the two, you need me most.” 

Dr. Casteen continued to look at her searchingly for some 
seconds. Then, with a quick sigh, he dropped back in his 
chair and laid his hand tremulously upon her shoulder. 

“T thank you,” he said. “I fear I have been dull of com- 
prehension, heretofore ; but now I thank you very truly and 
gratefully, my dear daughter.” 

And upon this gracious speech and action let us ring down 
the curtain with all possible celerity. 

Antony Hammond flourishes, though he has never re-visited 
Marston Episcopi, or renewed his friendship with Miss Casteen. 
Last year he published a third volume of poems ; but, excepting 
one—entitled “ Love in Autumn,”—which contains some graceful 
and pathetic passages, these verses are certainly inferior to their 
predecessors. One of his critics, indeed, has described them 
as, “ wretchedly thin, and distractingly ingenious ; a collection of 
purposeless metrical gymnastics, absolutely lacking in freshness 
and spontaneity.” 

Hammond spent last winter in Rome, and became, I under- 
stand, extremely popular with the Anglo-American Colony in 
the Eternal City. Need it be added that he fell in love many 
times, and wrote a large number of pleasantly enthusiastic 
letters to his little sister, now the wife of the muscular School 
Inspector ?—We are happy to say he has dropped the prefix of 
Assistant.—But she did not receive these epistles in a wholly 
sympathetic spirit. She has never quite regained her faith in 
her brother, never quite forgiven him the disappointment he 
caused her regarding Lydia Casteen. 

In questions of love, as in other matters, there is, undoubtedly, 
great safety in numbers. Hammond will remain a bachelor ; but, 
in justice to him, it must be added that he has held no further 
communication with that highly-civilized lady, Madame Cyfveer. 

Mrs, Denison, meanwhile, remains intriguée. She has never 
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succeeded in ascertaining the rights and wrongs of that little 
affair between Hammond and Miss Casteen. She has made 
many attempts to discuss the subject with her husband ; but 
Mr. Denison confines his share of the conversation to wrigglings 
so portentous, that out of pure vexation his wife soon lets the 
matter drop. It is further observable that when Mr. Denison is 
down at Layton, his place in Midlandshire, he avoids rather 
than seeks the society of Miss Casteen, though he continues to 
speak of her in terms of profound admiration and respect. 

Mr. Morgan has not told his love ; will not tell it, for he knows 
it to be hopeless. And then, too, his feeling towards his rector’s 
daughter has changed its character somewhat. There has 
come to be an element of awe in it. Not that Miss Casteen is 
less sweet and gracious than of old; but to Mr. Morgan it seems 
that there is a certain loftiness in her sweetness. She is very 
gentle; but he feels that from him, somehow, she is very far 
away. He sti!l, however, ardently desires to be of service to 
her. To such lengths, indeed, does this desire carry him, that 
only the other day he refused a very nice little living in the south 
of the county, offered him by the Rector of Slowby. While 
Dr. Casteen lives, no new figure will join the black procession 
of curates. Edgar Morgan will continue to reason with the 
parishioners of Bishop’s Marston, according to the best of his 
ability, of righteousness, temperance and judgment to come. 

And of Lydia herself? Of her there is small matter to tell. 
Her life flows on smoothly enough in its old, well-worn channel. 

Sometimes—but only sometimes, for she reckons it an in- 
dulgence not often to be allowed herself—when Dr. Casteen is 
out for his hour’s drive with Mr. Morgan in attendance, Lydia 
will pass through the little iron gate into the churchyard, sit 
down upon Job Underhill’s box-like tomb under the wide- 
spreading cedars and let her left hand lie, palm upward, on the 
lichen-encrusted stone. No other hand comes to clasp it; but 
the contact of her tender flesh with the rough slab gives Lydia 
an extraordinary sensation—an exquisite pleasure which is, also, 
exquisite pain. 

For it recalls every scene, every hour of that brief, sunny, summer 
holiday. It means to her all that she ever knew, it dimly 
shadows forth to her that far greater all she never has known or 
will know, of the mystery of love between man and woman. 
All the rapture of her few moments of passion, all the anguish 
of her barren womanhood, comes over her with strange potency 
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there ; and the heart of this slim upright maiden-lady, with 
the clear child-like eyes and charming hair, is full of unutterable 
tenderness, of an ideal romance that will never grow old or pass 
away. 

And, at the risk of appearing to join the ranks of those very 
irritating optimists who—chiefly, as one uncharitably fancies at 
times, to save themselves the ache of any real carrying of the 
sorrows of this perhaps very saddest of all possible worlds—are 
bent on continually assuring us that all clouds have silver 
linings, and that good invariably springs out of evil, and that 
special providences are as common as sloes in the hedge,—at the 
risk, I say, of seeming to consort with these desolatingly en- 
couraging persons, I must own, that for Miss Casteen it is, 
probably, better so. 

Thére is a wonderful compensation in the unfulfilment of 
prophecy, if people would only believe it. For in the fulfilment 
is, almost always, something crooked and thwarting, causing it to 
fall very short of the fair promise. To Lydia Casteen there can 
be no chance of such disappointment. The unfulfilled life of her 
dead love is safe from all spoiling and defilement, just as the 
unfulfilled life of a dead infant is safe from all sin and misfortune. 
And, in face of the dire shipwreck we so often see made by the 
most excellently assorted pairs of lovers, it is but with a mitigated 
pity that I can regard Miss Casteen, as—at the sound of return- 
ing wheels—she rises, gathering the folds of the heavy blue 
cloak about her shoulders, and goes along the gravel path round 
the eastern side of the house to the front door, there, with a 
gentle greeting on both sides, to help Dr. Casteen out of the 
small-hooded carriage, while the erect-tailed little dachshund 
trots sedulously along by her side. 


THE END. 





Next month the first instalment will be published of 
a new Novel by the Author of ‘THE SILENCE OF DEAN 
Martianp,’ entitled “Tue ReproacH OF ANNESLEY.” 
—Ep. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY, by the Author of ‘GREATER Britain’ 
(1 vol. 12s. Chapman & Hail), is an elaborate arraignment of our 
efficiency as a military power. In the event of our being called upon to 
face a European foe single-handed, Sir Charles Dilke maintains 
that we should find ourselves unable to defend our Colonies, to protect 
our trade, or even, possibly, to repel invasion. The indictment 
is skilfully drawn, though personal animus is occasionally apparent. 
Our possession of the requisite men and money is not gainsaid, 
but the organization of our forces is asserted to be wofully deficient. 
Whether the measures here advocated, including the virtual separation 
of the Indian and Home-service armies, the strengthening of the horse- 
artillery and the partial fortification of Lendon, are those best adapted 
to secure the end which all desire, none save a few experts are 
competent to decide. Meanwhile the present volume is interesting and 
suggestive. 





ESSAYS BY THE. LATE C. M. INGLEBY, Edited by his Son 
(1 vol. 7s. 6@. Trubner & Co.), is a reprint from various magazines 
of scholarly and pleasantly written papers on philosophic and literary 
subjects. ‘The place of honour, as might be expected from the author 
of ‘ The Still Lion,’ is accorded to Shakspeare. Incidentally dismissing 
as absurd the Baconian craze, not so acute, happily, then as now, 
Dr. Ingleby maintains that much of the mighty dramatist’s works con- 
sisted in a recasting of old materials, a poetic alchemy transmuting 
dross into fine gold. Of the remaining Essays the most elaborate is one 
on the Ideality of the Rainbow; others treat of Francis Bacon as a 
philosopher, of Coleridge as poet and divine, of Wordsworth, De Quincey, 
and Buckle. In an article on the Rorhantic in History the author expresses 
a very low opinion of Carlyle’s ‘ French Revolution,’ and in “ A voice for 
the mute creation,” denounces vivisection. Dr. Ingleby was one of those 
who think for themselves, and he sets forth his conclusions with a 
leisurely independence that imparts a certain air of distinction, and 
engages the good will if not the assent of the reader. In its degree one 
may say of the volume what Montaigne said of his Essays—* C'est icy 
un livre de bonne foy, Lecteur.” 
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MEMORIALS OF THE HON. ION KEITH-FALCONER. By 
Rev. R. SINKER. (1 vol. Deighton Bell.) This is the record of a life 
which was singularly complete in spite of its brevity, for it was the 
perfect expression of a character of rare beauty. Though he was only 
thirty when he died, Ion Keith-Falconer had made his mark in many 
ways. From his boyhood he “heaped up his moments with life,” and 
to whatever he put his hand he brought a strong purpose and radiant 
vigour. After he went to Cambridge he made the Semitic languages 
his chief study, and a reputed knowledge of Arabic, which in his case 
was also genuine, caused him to be appointed Lord Almoner’s Professor 
of that tongue at Cambridge the year before he died. In rare com- 
bination with his love of learning was his ardent missionary zeal, and 
much of his time was devoted to evangelistic work among the poor in 
Barnwell, the well-known suburb of Cambridge, and in Mile End with 
Mr. Charrington. His strong sense of responsibility led him to think 
that his linguistic gifts ought to be made use of in the cause of the 
Gospel, and in 1886 he offered himself to the Free Church of Scotland 
as a missionary to South Arabia. His own letters give an interesting 
account of his labours at Shaikh Othman, a town near Aden, where 
after five months of heroic work he died. 





A CLOUD ON ST. ANGELO. By Cyrit Bennett. (2 vols. 21s. 
T. Fisher Unwin.) The Cloud on St. Angelo is a thunder-cloud, which 
passing over the mountain of that name near Naples, seemed to Helen 
Rivette to be a sign of “‘ some catastrophe destined to burst upon her.” 
Though her father happens to be killed in the storm, and the family is 
left nearly destitute, the catastrophe is a handsome young man, who, 
attracted by Helen’s beauty, finds her a situation as classical teacher 
in the High School of the town near his father’s estate. With a strong 
sense of noble and disinterested conduct, he makes Helen happy by 
asking her to marry him, and the Cloud does not seem to have had any 
meaning after all, till another pretty girl appears on the scene and 
immediately fascinates the future Sir Evelyn, whose flabby character is 
conscientiously described throughout. A letter read by accident reveals 
the fact to Helen, and in spite of her despair at the shattering of her 
idol, the end of the book is not as melancholy as seemed inevitable. 





CHRIS. By W. E. Norris. (2 vols. Macmillan.) There is no 
great depth in the stream of Mr. Norris’s fiction, but the surface sparkles 
none the less brightly beneath the light craft launched thereon. In 
spite of poor dog Peter’s murder, in spite of the critical aspect of 
affairs when Chris seeks refuge in Paris from her misery at Maida Vale, 
by a strange coincidence meeting her three admirers and her guardian 
there quite unexpectedly on the same afternoon, or again when the 
same young lady stands with a glittering blade, ready to despatch a 
lover who turns burglar—we cannot regard the story as tragical. It is 
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a pleasant, good-humoured picture of ladies and gentlemen, the 
monotony of whose lives is broken by a series of events not perhaps 
impossible, but decidedly uncommon, and for this reason fraught 
with refreshment and entertainment to an indulgent reader. 

JOYCE. By Mrs. OxtpHant. (3 vols. Aacmillan.) A young 
village schoolmistress in Scotland, engaged to be married to a young 
village schoolmaster, turns out to be'the daughter of Colonel Hayward. 
After the discovery, father and stepmother remove her from the care 
of the peasants who had brought her up, to their home on the banks of 
the Thames. ‘The mystery of the girl’s sudden appearance in a family 
supposed by the neighbours to be childless, the difficulty of accustom- 
ing herself to the usages of society, and the relentless ‘‘ pecking” of 
ill-natured garrulous gossips, combine to make Joyce’s new life 
sufficiently uncomfortable. Worst of all are the continued attentions 
of Andrew Halliday the schoolmaster, whom she had always admired 
rather than loved, and now loathes. Halliday endeavours to hold Joyce 
to her engagement, and thus thwart a marriage with Captain Norman 
Bellendean, the man of her heart; while Lady Bellendean is also 
anxious to secure a more eligible daughter-in-law than the ex-school- 
mistress. Finally, Joyce succumbs to her fate, and refuses Norman: 
she then literally runs away from the difficulties of the situation, no 
one knows whither, and all ends unhappily and unsatisfactorily. The 
weakness of the conclusion is in marked contrast to the skill and 
vigour with which the climax is reached. 


THE DAWN OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. (1 vol. 1s. 
Fidld & Tuer.) "ad not Mr. Besant already appropriated ‘ The World 
went very well then’ as a title, it should have been assigned to this little 
volume, which presupposes the arrival of the millennium, so far as 
British interests are concerned, by the year 1901. The author presents 
his ideas in the shape of a series of imaginary reports upon their 
respective departments by the principal Ministers of State, from the 
perusal of which we discover the condition of the world in general, and 
the British Empire in particular, at the date assigned. European dis- 
armament, the creation of an autonomous Poland, with various other 
changes in the map of Europe, the institution of an Australian 
confederation, of an Imperial penny postage, and the consummation o1 
numerous domestic reforms, are among the fancies with which the reader 
is indulged. ‘There is no attempt to grapple with practical difficulties ; 
but the book is amusing in its assumption of fact and parody of 
official style, and may perhaps be useful if the contemplation of a best 
of all possible worlds inspires the spectator with a resolve to work for 
its realization. 
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Ask your Grocer for a Sample and Copy of Testimonials. . - 
33. PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE. 


: In; consequence of Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated 
ie ito poyee 9 the public, LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention ‘to the fact that each 


; - bottle of the Original and Genuine 
Lo WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Esaucn : bears their Signature, thus— 


Lea elerraius 


~ Sold Wholesale by the 1. Prndai, Wendie Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
ndon and Expert: Oilmen generally. ; 
Retail Mi Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


























CARDINAL & HARFORD,» =u 
noua” ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Finest Make of Old Colour TURKEY CARPETS, being mostly 
Reproductions Of, the varest Antique Eastern Carpets bited 
inthis Country. 
PRICE. LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


THE “LEVANT WAREHOUSE: 108 & 109 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





Just Published, Sixth Edition, Eleventh Thousand. 

Revised and Enlarged, peg teste Three a Chapters and Additional 
OUR OUR EYES, AND HOW TI 10 “PRESERVE THEM, - 
FROM INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 


With special information about S es. By JOHN Brows, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. With ustrations. Price Is. 
«This Uctle beak, new in its 6th edition, can caly do into whatever 
cf 


hands it finds its way. BL, dene I could get it into the and heads of 

every schoolmaster Kingdom, and so stop at its source an evil which is 
growing at such a us rate to threaten to make ts in another gener 

os co chertsigh as the Germans.”—Z ut: 

-.CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, oy and all ne Sent free for 1s. 2d, 


Authér, 


JOHN BROWNING, 63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











KONDOM: PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, STAMFORD STREET AND CHARING CROSS 
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